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VITAL RELIGION. 
(No. V.) 
Same subject contintied—love to God. 


Tris excellence and beatity of the divine character, inspire, if 
the minds of the pious, the love of God. These, Kiowever, are 
hot the only causes, which produce this holy affection. The con- 
sideration of the goodness of God, manifested in 4 vatiety of ways 
unto the sons of men, must powerfully affect the mah wht is un- 
der the influence of vital Religion. ‘This pleasing subject is cal- 
culated to fill him with astonishment, gratitade, and love, toward 
the Lord his Ged. In creation, Providence, and grace, he be- 
holds the works of diving berievolence, exhibited in all their 


glory. | ; ; 
The soul whith is in possessiéti of the life and power of godli- 
ness, is sensibly affected with that goodness, which gave exis- 
tence to the universe. Creation was ati effect of pure, free, and 
disinterested benevolence. God was under no obligation to cre- 
ate the worlds ; and no selfish motive could have led him to give 
existente to the works of his hand. From the holiness of his na- 
ture, it is evident, that no malicidus design coald jnfluence him. 
Pare kindness. the object of which was the happiness of beings 
capable of its enjoyment, led to the exertion of creativé power, id 
the production of the universe. ! 
Creation was the first act of benevolence in bestowing happi- 
ness; St isthe ground of aif divine munication. © It is the 
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fonndation on which infinite benevolence has reared the super. 
structure of felicity. 

A view of this troth fires the heart of the pious man, with the 
flame of divine love. The bosom of such a man burns with @ 

re and ardent passion, for that good Being whose arm brought 

im into existence, and thereby laid a foundation for the comma. 
nication of endless happiness. 

A consideration of the divine Government, is hkewise a strong * 
motive, in the breast of the truly religions, to love the Ruler of the 
Universe. The eye, illuminated with the religion of Jesus, dis. 
covers, in the Providence of God, such a multitude of highly in. 
teresting events, as excite not only astonishment, but the warmest 
sentiments of gratitude and affection. . 

The materia! frame of the world momently depends for con. 
tinuance on the power of the Almighty. All the secret princi. 
ples and springs, by which the vast mzchine o! matter is Kept in 
operation, are preserved by the upholding power of God What 
a field, where goodness exerts itself in ten thousand ways, is here 
opened tothe contemplation of the godly man! And what strong 
emotions of affectionate regard, must the view of sach a subject 
produce in his heart ! 

In the acts of providential kindness to his progenitors, he dis. 
covers acts of Kindness toward himself. He sees with astonish- 
ment that wonderful amd complicated chain of events, which went 
before, as being necessary to his own existence. He is ready to 
say, “ What goodness has God exercised toward me! For nezr- 
ly six thousand years he has been bringing forward events, which 
were necessary to my being and happiness. The goodness, which 
he manifested towards my for~‘athers, was intended to produce 
Happiness to me, as well as to them. My heart cught to bara 
with gratitude and love to God for such kindness. My beat! 
dees barn with more than a mortal flame for the Author of my 
being and felicity.” 

He is affected, in a manner still stronger, with those favors 
which have been conferred on his person. He sees that a watch- 
ful Providence has always taken care of bina ; supported him in 
weakness, succored him in danger, comforted him in sorrow, re- 
lieved him from affliction, delivered him from temptation, sup- 

lied all his wants, and poured upon him ten thousand blessings. 

e discovers that God has graciously led bim through all the 
changes of human life. In childhood, in youth, in the prime of 
life, in the declining years of age ; he records the abundant bles- 

ings with which his life is crowned by the Father of mercies; 
and his heart glows with love to God. while he remembers ihe 
great kindness which he has experienced from him. 

But the grace of God in redemption, is a more po werful cause 
of love toward God, tha any of thoge which have been men ion 
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ed. Ata view of this grace, the pious heart takes fire, and burns 
with an immortal tlame for that beneficent Being, whose good- 
ness has been so asionishingly manifested in the blood of Jesus. 
[cis impossible for the Christian, enlightened with the Gospel, and 
animaied with the living influence of the Spizit, not to feel, in 
the contemplation of this sabject, emotions altogether indescriba- 
ble. | 
He beholds in the light of the Gospel, the God of glory exalt- 

ed above all praise, independeut and happy in bimself—incapable 
of any addition to his felicity and essential perfection—and there- 
fore infinitely above the infience of all self interest. Yet he sees 
him looking down on wretched man, and “gg his only begot- 
ten Son to die for the world. He views Jesus, the brightness of 
the Father’s glory, and the express image of his person, cover- 
ing the lustre of his perfections with the veil of humanity, He 
beholds him in our miserable world, a man of sorrow, and ac- 
guainted with grief; lightly esteemed, persecuted and — by 
sinners unto death. e sces the Lord of life, the God of nature, 
the Sovereign of the universe, arraigned before a human bar, and 
condemned to suffer death by crucifixion. He bebolds him nail- 
ed to the tree. The Lamb of God offers himself a sacrifice to 
take away the sin of the world. The san hides his face—the 
heavers are clothed with blackness—the earth shakes to her cen- 
tre—the strong foundations of nature are moved—the world stands 
astonished—the. hosts of heaven behold the scene with aw fal ex- 
pectation—while the Son of God pays the dreadful debt due te 
justice for the tran sions of the world—he groans, he dies— It 
is done, ‘The work of redemption is finished—TThe Son of God 
rises from the grave—ascends into heaven—and takes possession 
of glory in the name of his people. Having all power and au- 
thority given into his hands, be sends his Spirit into the world 

and blesses his people with the riches of grace—with present and 
eternal salvation. In beholding these objects so grand, so uffect. 
ing, the man possessed of vital religion, feels himself lost in aston- 
ishment and love. All his powers are strongly moved with 
the compassion of God, It is not in the power of man to describe 
the emotions which arise in his heart, when he cantemplates re- 
deeming love. He loves God because God first loved him. 

Another consideration warms his heart with the love of God. 

He remembers the goodness of God, in applying to him the vir- 
tue of the Redeemer’s death. The enlightening influence of the 
Holy Spirit, the grace of repentance, the gift of faith, the remis- 
sion of his sins, the impartation of the divine nature to him, the 
sere of God, the comfort of the Spirit, the consolations arising 
rem devotion and religious hope, all raise in his heart strong at- 
fection toward the gracious Author of these favors. Casting his 
eye over that pleasing prospect, with which he is presented by the 
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hope of the Gospel, his affection for God rises higher, his sou| 
burns with an ardent flame, he desires to lose himself in the fal. 
ness of God. \ 

From the considerations which have passed in review before 
us, we discover ttiat love for God is inseparable from vital Reli- 
gion. That religion which is not distinguished by a holy affee. 
tion toward the God of love possesses no vitality It is a forma}, 
dead, unsubstantial religiun—a mere shadow—of no real valueto 
the sons of men. May the Father of mercies grant the love of 
God to all my readers, that they may love God, and keep bis 
commandments.— Amen. , 


MEDITATIONS 


ON THE HAPPINESS OF HEAVEN. 


(No V.) 


The happiness of Heaven not interrypted by temptation. 


In the world of life happiness has fixed her permanent and 
everlasting habitation. There she diffuses joys around her on 
every side. Misery never stalks across the serene and salubri. 
ous plains, nor sheds a drop of grief into the cup of the holy in. 
habitants. No enemy ever ef them... No.temptation to evil 
in the presentation of some principle of error, or offer of some 
fallacious enjoy ment, disturbs, for a moment, their peacefal minds, 
or calls for resistance lest the moral contagion should take effect. 
No sound which is not consistent with truth and righteouspess, 
ever reaches the ear. Every object which meets the eye, excites 
to holiness. There the influence of all creatures is salutary and 
benign. Profession and example, sentiment and action, all per- 
fectly correspond with ry Be of God, and sweetly conspire t@ 
invite the soul to love and adore the Great Supreme. 

How happy the people who inhabit such a world! How de 
sirable is their situetion! and how different is it from mine! 
inhabit the earth, a wilderness of sin and misery. Here almost 
every object presents some kind of temptation, Truth is o!ten 50 
disguised and distorted, by the father of lies, that it is frequently 
not easy to distinguish it from falsehood; while error, under 4 
thousand speeious forms, would impose itselfupon me as the tratb, 
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Misery appears in the garb of pleasure; tem thousand syrens 
lure to destruction; and countless snares entangle the feet of the 
anwary and incautious. But there truth is seen in all its splen- 
dor; and error and sin appear in their mative deformity. No 
snare, no allurement fo ruin, exists in the celestial region; no 
temptation to transgress the holy obligations of the law, which are 
obeyed with the utmost cheerfulness and delight, by the people 
of glory, © desirable world! residence of holiness! land of 
ace aod truth! kingdom of endless felicity! when, O when 
shall I be welcomed into thy pure and placid plains! Can Ire- 
main on earth, amidst ten thousand temptations to sin against my 
God—and be contented? No: I'am not satisfied with this low- 
er region. It is not my home ; nor does it accord with the feel- 
ings, the desires, the principles of my soul. I thirst for a better 
world; for that city whose Maker and Builderis God. 

My happiness here is often interrapted by the miseries direetly 
resulting from the disordered state of the material world, and the 
corruption of human society. Thes¢ evils are indeed great ; but 
they are not so dangerous as those temptations, which, arising 
from the same quarters, excite the soul to transgress the com- 
mandments of . But neither of these causes of complaint, 
find any place in the kingdom of glory. ‘There order reigns. and 
will for ever reign; and purity prevails, without the least devia- 
tion from rectitude, without the least tendency to corruption.— 
There temptations come not—they cannot come. 

Here I am exposed to temptation from divers quariers—the 
men of the world—the depraved appetites of the body—the le- 
gions of darkness—all conspire to oppose me in my passage to 
the city of God. Bat thanks be unto God, I shall soon leave this 
world of sin and death ; I shall ascend to that holy region where 
no sarement, no enticement to evil, will ever vex my peaceful 
soul. 

The men of this world often frown on the people of God—and 
tempt them to discontent—but there are no frowning aspects in 
heaven. All faces wear the pleasing smiles of love—immortal 
friendship beams from the countenanees of the angelic hosts—the 
faces of the saints are mild and lovely beyond description—and 
God logks ypon the holy and happy inhabitants, with unspeaka- 
; complacency and kindness. A frown is not seen in the world 
oflove. 

Bat below not only the frowns of ungodly men, but their smiles 
are occasions of temptations—and these last are much more dan- 
gerous than the first. ‘The smiles of the world often flash deadly 
fires into the heart of the unwary Christian. They kindle emo- 
tions and desires, which shoald have no place in the bosom of a 
disciple of Christ. But the smiles of the inhabitants of heaven, 
gre pure as virgin snow, and more desirzble then springs in the 









south. ‘They flash no deadly fires ; they inspire no unholy seni, 
ments; they raise no impure ideas; ihey lead not from God.— 
They are milder than the beams of morning— more refreshing 
than the dews of Hermon. 

No pernicious influence fromthe ungodly, is felt in the land of 
liie—tor the ungodly are not there. ‘The peeple of that world 
are all righteous. The sinners shall not stand inthe congrega 
tion of the righteous But on earth the pe:nicious infiuence of 
poholy men, extends itself almost every where. 1 have ap, 

roached the presence of ungodly men, even those who have pro. 
Fessed the warmest friendship for me—but, alas! I have retired 
with a sensible loss in the life of religion. That rigid virtue, whieh 
erucifies the flesh with its cori-ot affections, has been reduced 
from its elevated tone. ‘The quick sensibility of divine things, 
by which the first approaches of evil are so sensibly perceived, 
has been measurably blunted. O bow dangerous is it to come 
in centact with this wicked world ! 

But in that blessed world to which my soul aspires, n0 such 
baleful influence is felt—because all are holy there. The mor 
we shall enjoy the society and friendship of the saints in heaven, 
the more we shall be assimilated into the holy nature of God- 
Our spiritual life will increase, and our happiness become greater. 

No vitiated appetites, in the kingdom of glory, tempt the holy 
inhabitants to unlawful pleasures, or to excess in lawful gratifica, 
tions. ‘There every desire is holy, every inclination regular and 
pure. Bot here, our bodies being mortal, our appetites are de. 
ranged, irregular and vitiated ; and therefore they produce occa, 
pions of temptation. Their influence is sometimes very great and 

rnicious. But in the new heaven and earth, the happy 
shall feel no more of this baleful inflaence. They shall be im. 
mortal and holy—the sons of God for ever. 

The world I now inhabit is full of temptation. Here riches, 
even if righteous!y acquired, tempt to pride, haughtiness, self.in- 

ance, and spiritual idolatry. Pleasures, though lawful, temp 
excess ; and honors, to vain glory. These, through the cor | 
ion of human nature, are calculated to lead the soul from God. 
But in heaven, God will be all in all ; and every thing will lead 
to him. The saints will indeed enjoy riches and pleasures, and 
honors immortal. Bot although these will be psu et great, 
they will inspire nothing contrary to humility, modesty and meek: 


mess. 

That happy world is net troubled with the presence and influ: 
ence of wicked spirits, - Satan treads not the plains of light ; not 
the sons of darkness disturb the people of glory. But they range 
the earth, having great wrath, because they know they have bu 
a short time. Myriads of malicious fiends walk the earth unseed, 
seeking whom they may destroy. The righteous here, must put 
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on the whole armor of God, to defend themselves against these 
sons of night. They must possess the vigilance and courage of 

warriors. They must endure hardness with more than mortal 
fortitude, as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. ‘They must meet 
their adversaries with determined resolution, and fight with great 
skill and force, that they may to flight the combined armies 
of aliens» But after a little while, the warfare shall be accom- 

ished—they shall obtain the victory—they shall ascend to the 
| tram: y, where war is not known. y shall bear palms 
in their hands as the ensigns of victory; and wear crowns of glo- 
ry in the kingdom of for ever and ever. Those happy 
sons of grace, who have ascended up unto God, shall be assaulted 
no more by the hosts of hell. They are for ever free from the 
power of Satan ; being caught up unto God and his throne. Glo- 
rious society of happy Spirits ! holy army of saints ? how secure ! 
how far from evil and war! how y in the bosom of God! 
They praise God day and night in his temple; and they shall 
never be tem throughout interminable ages. 

I long to be in that happy world, where I shall be met no 
more with temptation. ‘The world, the flesh, and the devil, will 
offer me no more allarements to sin against my God. From their 
malicious and dangerous power and influence. I shall be for ever 
delivered Omy gracious Redeemer! Let thy arm support me 
against my adversaries here, until I shall overcome, and set down 
in thy glorious and happy kingdom, | Let thy grace comfort and 
sanctify my soul. And when thy will is done in me and by me 
on earth, receive me to thyself on high.—Amen. 


AN INQUIRY INTO OBIGINAL SIN. 


(No. V.) 


I have accepted as trath the doctrine of Original Sin. The 
ree td panes “ey saat rn ~ Senge under which man- 
: e descended from Adam, led me, i ormer inqui- 
fies, to adopt this doctrine. ovat 
But a more particular examination of this question is requisite, 
Its importance in theology merits the greatest attention. — 
Let me, in the first place, consider the guilt of mankind, in con- 
sequence of Adam’s transgression in Paradise. I mast believe, 
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that the guilt incurred by violation of original law, fell upon all the 
poserty of man. Several considerations induce me to this be. 
ief. 


1. Adam was the head of the human race; and therefore the 
natural represtntative of mankind. His actions; as a public cha- 
racter; must have affected all his progeny. ‘The consequences of 
propriety or impropriety of conduct, in such a character, must al- 
ways have a particular relation to those whom he represents.— 
Therefore, by one man’s disobedience, many were made sinners; 
the whole human family became guilty before God. 

If Adam had stood in inno¢ence, and propagated his posterity 
while under probation, his children would have come into person. 
al meee in a like condition—in a state of innocence and pro. 
bation. : 

If he had remained faithful, and passed through the course of 
his trial into confirmed holiness, and then propagated his race ; 
would not mankind have come into personal existence in a state 
of confirmed holiness? Would they not have beer raised above 
a state of probation ? 

If in both these cases, the rdce of Adam woald have enjoyed 
the happy consequences of his obedience, must they not suffer the 
miserable consequences of his disobedience ? 

Adam as a public character fell. He passed by transgression 
from innocence to guilt and condemnation. Did not his posterity 
_ go with him ? Is it not impossible that they should remain inno- 
eent, when their natural representative became guilty ? He pas- 
sed from a state of probation to coudemnation. is posterity 
went with him. Mankind are not by nature now in a state of 
probation. It is true they are now in a state of trial, but it is by 
grace, and not by nalure 

I must indeed believe, that no guilt can attach itself to me, id 
consequence of the actions of any one, who is not my legal repre- 
sentative. 

I am likewise bound to believe, from several considerations, 
that there may be sorhe difference between a legal representative 
and a natural one, & legal representative may not be a natural 
one; but a natural representative cannot but be a legal one. — 

Therefore,as Adam was the legal representative of his postert- 
ty, because he was their natural representative, the guilt of his 
transgression must be transferred to all his children. 

I am certainly right in eonclasion. For a legal, representative 
is one, who is clothed, according to law, with the authority of 
those wwhom he represents. He may have received this authonty 
and become a public character, by the voluntary act of those with 
whose authority he is clothed, or he may have been constituted 4 
public character by the will of the Creator according to the prit- 
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tiples of nature. In both these cases, he is a legal rcpresentative, 
although in the first he is not a natural one. 

That Adain, because he was the natural representative of man- 
kind, was also their legal representative, will appear irom this 
consideration. Mora! obligation must arise from the meral oa- 
ture of maa. If, therefore, Adam was constituted by the princi- 
ples of his native the representative of that race of beings, who 
were to spring from his loins, be must be their legal representa- 
tive, because thé law under which he was placed was perfectly 
consistent witli his nature. ‘The law obligatory apoa him, and 
the authority with which be was clothed as the representative of 
his progeny, both originated in the same source, ia the principles 
of his nuture ; and therefore they must have been consistent with 
each other. His authority, as a natural representative, must have 
been legal ; because it must have accorded withthe law, It was 
hatural for him to be under the moral law; because his nature 
was moral. It was natural for him to be the represéntative of 
his race; because they were to spring liom him. Therelore the 
authority with which he was clothed, as the representative of his 
posterity, was legal, because it was natural. 

It is a fact, that Adam was the natural representative ef man- 
kind, in relation to personal existence. Their personal existence 
depended op his will and transactions. Now if thew personal 
existence depended on him, is it not as reasonable, that their mo- 
ral state should also depend upon him? Js not dependeace in the 
one case, as reasonable as in the other ? 

My conclusion is, therefore, well founded. The posterity of 
Adam became guilty, because he, as their representative, trans- 
bressed the law of God. 

2 When Adam (ransgressed the law of God, his posterity 
were in his loins; and therefore they are considéred as baving 
had some hand in the transgression, ‘That mankind existed, in 
some respects, in the loins of Adam, if undeniably true ; and iit 
whatever respect they existed in him, if that respect they were 
concerned in the transgression, and became guilly before God. 

It would be nonsense in me to suppose—that they existed met 
aphorically in Adam. . Metaphorica! existence can never termi- 
nate inreal being. The personal existence of mankind, demezi 
strates their real existence in Adam. 

At is not necessary, with regard to my present inquiry, to ascer- 
tain the manner in which mankind existed in their primeval head; 
whether it was seminally, or in some other way. They had some 
kind of real existence; and therefore were in some way really 
concerned ia his transgression, and became really guilty before 
God. 

_ Itwas haman nature that sinned in the person of Adam. The 
ex.stence of Adam included the whole race of man Therefore 
BB 
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that the guilt incurred by violation of original law, fell upon all tig 
posterity of man. Several considerations induce me to this be. 
ief. ' 


1, Adam wa$ the fiead of the human race; and therefore the 
natural represtntative of mankind. His actions; as ‘a public cha. 
racter; must have affected all his y. ‘The consetuences of 
propriety or impropriety of conduct, in such a character, must al- 

ays have a particular relation to those whom ‘he represents.— 
‘Therefore, by one man’s disobedience, many were made sinners; 
the whole human family became guilty before God. 

If Adam had stood in inno¢ence, and propagated his posterity 
while under probation, his children would have come into person. 
= ene in a like conditionin a state of innocence and pro. 

tion... , , : : 

If he had remained faithful, and passed through the course of 
his trial! into confirmed holiness, and then pr ated his race ; 
would not mankind have come into personal existence in a state 
of confirmed holiness? Would they not have been raised above 
a state of probation ? CCT 

ff in both these cases, the réce of Adam would have enjoyed 
the happy consedjuences of bis obedience, must they not suffer the 
miserable consequences of his disobedience ? 

Adam as a public character fell. He passed by transgression 
_ from innocence to guilt and condemnation. Did not his posterity 

go with him ? — Is it not impossible that they should remain inno- 

eent, when their natural representative bécame guilty? He pas- 
sed from a state of probation to condemnation. His posterity 
went with him. Mankind are not dy nature now in a state of 
probation. It is true they are now in a state of trial, but it is by 
grace, and not by nature 

I must indeed believe, that no guilt.can attach itself to me, id 
consequence of the actions of any one, who is not my legal repre- 
sentative. 

I am likewise bound to believe, from several considerations, 
that there may be sore difference betwéen a legal representative 
and a natural one, A legal representative may not be a natural 
one; but a natural representative cannot but be a legal one. _ 

Therefore, as Adam was the legal representative of bis poster'- 
ty, because he was their natural representative, the guilt of his 
transgression must be transferred to all his children. 

. Lam certainly right in eonclasion. For a legal, representative 
is one, who is dothed. according to law, with the authority of 
those whom he represents. He may have received this authority 
and become a public character, by the voluntary act of those with 
whose authority he is clothed, or he may have been constituted $ 
public character by the: will of the Creator according to the prit- 
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tiples of nature. In both these cases, he is a legal representative, 
although in the first he is not a natural one. 

That Adain, because he was the natural representative of man- 
kind, was also their legal representative, wall appear from this 
consideration. Mora! obligation must arise from the meral ba- 
ture of maa, If, therelure, Adam was constituted by the princi- 
ples of his native the representative of that race of beings, who 
were to spring from his loins, be must be their legal representa- 
tive, Because thé law under whieh he was placed. was perfectly 
consistent witli his nature. ‘The law obligatory apos him, and 
the authority with which he was clothed as the representative of 
his progeny, both originated in the same source, in the principles 
of his nature ; and therefore they must have been consistent with 
each other. His authority, as a aatural representative, must have 
been légal ; because it must have accorded withthe law, It was 
battiral for him to be under the moral law ; because his nature 
was moral. It was natural for him to be the represéntative of 
his race ; because they were to spring from him. ‘Therefore the 
authority with which he was clothed, as the representative of his 
posterity, was legal, because it was natural. 

It is a fact, that Adam was the natural representative of man: 
kind, in relation to personal existence. Their personal existence 
depended on: his will and transactions. Now if thew personal 
existence depended on him, is it not as reasonable, that their mo- 
ral state should also depend upon him? Js not dependence inthe - 
one Case, as reasonable as in the other ? 

My conclasion is, therefore, well founded. The posterity of 
Adam became guilty, because he, as their representative, trans- 
bressed the law of God. ae 

2. When Adam transgressed the law of God, his posterity 
were in his loins; and therefore they are considéred as having 
had some hand in the transgression. That mankind exisied, in 
some respects, in the loins of Adam, if undeniably trae ; and iit 
whatever respect they existed in him, if that reSpect they were 
concerned in the transgression, and became guiliy before God. 

It would be nonsense in me to suppose—that they existed met 
aphorically in Adam... Metaphorical existence can never termi-. 
nate inreal being. The personal existence of mankind, demozt- 
strates their real existence in Adam. 

At is not necessary, with regard to my present inquiry, to ascer- 
tain the manner in which mankind existed in their primeval head; 
whether it was seminally, or in some other way. They had some 
kind of real existence; and therefore were in some way really 
concerned in lis transgression, and became really guilty before 
God. 

: It was an nature that sinned in the person of Adam. The 
ex.stence of Adam included the whole race of man Theéfefore 
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when Adam yiolated the law of God, it was the sum of hamay 
nature that transgressed. 

This sentiment accords with St. Paul, on this subject. For he 
teaches me, that Levi, while in the loins of his father Abraham, 
paid tithes unto Melchisedec. In so doing he rendered respec; 
unto him as the priest of the most high God. On this ground, the 
Apostle argues the superiority of the priesthood of Christ, over 
that of the sons of Levi, because Jesus was made a priest after 
the order of Melchisedec, whose superiority Levi had acknow. 
ledged by paying him tithes in the loins ef Abraham. Now if 
Levi paid tithes unto Melchisedec, because he was in the loins of 
Abraham, when Melchisedec received tithes from that patriarch; 
did nat mankind sin against God, because they were in the loins 
of Adam, when he transgressed the law ? Did they not become 
guilty in the sight of God? Must I believe, that Levi paid tithes 
m the loins of Abraham, and yet deny, that mankind render dis. 
* obedience unto God in Adam, when he violated the law of his 
Maker ? 

From these considerations I plainly discover, that the posterity 
of Adam became guilty in the sight of heaven, in consequence of 
origival transgression. ‘To deny this, would be to reject the plain. 
est dictates of my reason, as well as to disregard the doctrines of 
revelation. Not being disposed to reject the former or disregard 
the lattcr, I'reccive as a doctrine of trath, that mankind by nature 
are in a state of guilt, 


EVENING WALKS. 
(No. Y.) 


Tarxrx, O my soul, how wonderful and excellent are the 
works of God! What 4 feast of pleasure has he spread before 
the contemplative mind! ‘These great and glorious works call 
on thee to adore the God of natare. Obey the call with a ready 
mind, and a willing heart. He is thy God, thy joy on earth, thy 

rtion for ever. 


Here let me stop, and enjoy the pleasure of this lovely prospect. 
This little orchard, how delightfol! Every boughis luxuriantly 
hung with expanded flowers. .Thcy blush in the purest white 
and the finest crimson, before the setting sun, like the modest w- 
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in eonseious that her charms are observed. Behold, the fair 
colors how they run into each other, in the nicest shades, alioge- 
ther inimitable by the hand of art! For it is God that paints 
them. If strokes of beaufy*so divine, are seen here where disor- 
der has been introduced by sin ; what is the beauty of the flowers 
of Paradise?’ O delightful garden of God! when shall J waik 
among thy bowers, behold thine eternal bloom, and be refresined 
with the fragrance of thy groves ? 

The rich abundance of bloom, which appears on the archard 
before me, seems to promise that the lap of plenty shall be filled 
with delicious fruits, But some chilling blast, some nipping frost, 
may disappoint the hopes which spring from this fair, but, per- 
bape, fallacious promise. . 

t is true, the Winter is gone; the rain seems to be over and 
past. The time of the singing of birds is come ; and the voice of 
the dove is heard in our land. ‘The sky is mild; the sun darts 
forth, in rich profusion, his invigorating rays ; and vegetable ma- 
ture feels the living impulse, and begins to shoot ferth her foliage. 
Bat the luckless night may yet come, from whose womb the frost 
may descend, and bring death to the tender fruit enclosed within 
these eharming flowers. 

O piety! when ‘first planted in the breast of man, how mach 
like these blooms art thon! How teader, and liable to be killed 
by the frosts of temptations! Thou art indeed an exotic plant, 
This is not thy native elime. Thou growest natarally, and with- 
out danger of injury, in the regiens of celestial Paradise, There 
the clouds of unbelief never intercept between thee and the Sup 
of righteousness. 

_ Yet thou art our only hope. For the best plants, which are na- 
tives of this unholy land, and which spring up naturally around 
us, are all poisonous, unless mixed with thee, and made salabrious 
by thy divine influence. 

However unfriendly this world is, to the growth of piety, yet 
we are not altogether unsuccessful in our attempts to cultivate it. 
For planted by the influence of the Holy Spirit, watered with the 
dews of grace, and guarded and covered, with care and atten- 
tion, when young and tender ; it acquires at length some degree 
of strength ; so that it is not withered beneath the refalgent beams 
of prosperity, nor blasted by the snows of adversity. When once 
its roots have struck deep into Gur hearts, it grows vigorously, and 
bears fruit in abundance. It is true, its fraits may not be entirely 
free from acerbity : yet they have a rich flavor of the fruits of Pa- 
radise above 

O my soul, thou hast tasted of the pleasant fraits of piety. 
Thou knowest, indeed, that they are truly,delicious. Be careful 
then, continually to nourish this heavenly plant within thyself. 
Lest it receive any injury, keep it both day and night. QO my 
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éz0d! do tvou preserve it ia my bosom ; protect it fromall harm, 
Continually water it with the showers of grace; and let the 
beams of thy mercy shine upon it. O Jesus! my Saviour! my 
God! my portioa.for ever! bless meWith true and substantia} 
picty. Shed thy love abroad in my heart, by the gracious influ. 
ence of the Haly Spirit. Let me receive the falness of thy grace, 
that I may lave thee, and keep thy commandments ; that I may 
serve thee with all my might, through all the days of my life below. 
Help me to glorify thee on earth, that after death, | may love and 
serve thee better, in a better world, through the merits of thy 
blood, 

Thy blood is allmy hope. Through thy righteousness, O holy 
Redeemer! tep thousand blessings have «lready descended op 
my unworthy head. My persanut existence is a consequence of 
thy death. By this stream of life to man, L have been restored 
to moral power; original guilt has been removed from my soul ; 
my spirit has been revived and brought back to a state of proba. 
tiom ; the grace of repentance has been imparted, and the gift of 
faith bestevred ; and the forgivencss of my personal sins, and the 
renewal of wy heart, I have received through the virtae of thy 
death. In thy blood I havepeace with God. Justice is satisfied 
beeause of thy. meritorious sufferings, The Holy Spirit has de. 
scended into my heart, inspiring a hope full. of immortality and 
glory, and affording abundant consolation and strength. ©, the 
glorious prospects which rise before me! through the atonement 
which thou hast made. I see by faith, the life. the glory, the 
happiness, which await thy people above—all, all is the gift of 
God, through thine infinite merits, O blessed Jesus! 

Animated with a view of that glory, which is secn in the vi- 
sions of faith, as beieg in reversion for the righteous, my soul ri- 
ses foward God, and burns with the flames of holy love: O how 
I want tobe gone. I long to mingle with the happy sons of light! 
to behold the indescribable beauties of my Redeemer’s facc ! to 
Jose myself for ever in the boundless pccan of his love! I feel im- 
patient to'take my flight from these lower regions! ‘This world 
cannot satisfy my longing desires, It has nothing to give, which 
ean allay this mighty thirst for happiness and glory. Ye wheels 
of time accellerate your motion. Ye seem to linger and retain me 
teo long from the ecstatic pleasure of falling an the bosom of my 
Redeemer, anc beholding the ineffable smiles of his face ! 

Bet patience, my soul, thou art kindly retained, by the will of 
thy God, in the world beiow: that thou mayest be made fit for 
the happiness unio which thou now aspirest. Gracious Jesus! 
let mse behold the smiles of thy face by faith, while I am prevent- 
ed from seeing them in the visions of cternal gay.— Amen. 
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Lhe being of God demonstrated from our idea of his exis- 
tence, 


Au our ideas arise from sensation and reflection. ‘This will 
not be controverted, since the doctrine of innate ideas is allowed 
by al] to be erroneous 

But if all our ideas arise from sensation and reflection, then we 
can have no simple idea of that which has no existence. For the 
materials on which our ideas are founded, and pato which the soul 
approaches through sensation and reflection, must have a previous 
existence to our ideas respecting them. 

A simple idea is 9 perception of something. We cannot have 
a simple perception of what does not exist. Nothing is the nega- 
tion of being, the absence of existence. Absence of existence ts 2 
relative term, which comveys no idea withoat the perception of that 
being, of which it is the absence. 

That we can connect together our simple ideas, and form complex 
ones of what has no positive or relative existence, will not be de- 
nied. But every simple idea which we have, must be a percep- 
tion of positive existence. 

Now we have a simple idea of the existence of God. There: 
fore God must be in existence. 

It will not be denied, that we have an idea of the Divine exis- 
tence. This is a matter of fact, founded on the universal experi« 
ence of mankind, 

That our idea of the existence of God is simple, will appear 
from hence. It must be either simple or complex ; but it is not 
complex. For from all the complex perceptions of the mind, we 
can subtract some part, without annihilating the idea from which 
we make the subtraction. In our perceptions of compound sub- 
stances, by subtracting certain parts, we may alter our perceptions 
of them with regard to parts and qualities, while our idea of their 
being is not in any degree affected. But from a simple percep- 
tion cf the mind, we can subtract nothing without destroying the 
idea from which we make the subtraction. Sach subtraction ne- 
cessarily supposes the annihilation of the existence of ihat being of 
whom we have the idea. 

Such is the case with regard to our perception of the existence 
of God. We can subtract nothing from our idea of the Divine 
existence, without destroying that idea. Therefore our idea of 
the existence of God is simple. And as we cannot have a simple 
idea of nothing; and as we have a simple idea of the Divine ex- 
stence ; it will follow, with all the force of real demonstraticn, 
that God does exist, aud that his existence is known unto us. “4 


. 





Thé true believer in the Lord Jesus Christ, possesses a divine 
sense, in his own bosom, of the truth of Christianity. The 
Holy Spirit, by shedding abroad the leve of God, in the heart 
of the Christian bears witness that he is a child of God ; and 
of course, that the religion which he has embraced, is of di. 
vine origin. | 
Wecan find no reason to object against this inward sense of the 

Truth of the Gospel. It is perfectly reasonable, in whatever 

light we may consider it. 

The character of God argues strongly in favor of its existence, 
That God should give to bis sincere worshipper, a divine sense of 
the truth of his Holy Religion, is entirely agreeable to the purest 
ideas which reason can form of the Divine Being. The wisdom 
and goodness of God, and even his justice, concur to show tlie 
truth of this thought ; because they are all concerned to muke the 
people of Ged happy. : 

he nature of virtue js not repugnant to this sense of the divine 

Troth For the liberty essential to moral excellence, is not in. 
fringed by such a sense; because it leaves all the rational and 
moral powers of human nature unencumbered with any undue 
influence. This sense of divine Truth is so far from beiug op. 
posed to virtue, that nothing can’ be more friendly unto it. All 
the moral powers and feelings of the heart are greatly exalted by 
it; and man, ender its influence, becomes more capable of great 
and noble actions, of extraordinary firmness, integrity and probi- 
ty, of uncommon beneyolence, compassion and piety, than he can 
be under the influence of any other principle. 

The natare of sensibility is not opposed to the truth of this evi. 
dence. The intritate mazes, difficulties, and errors, into which 
we may be led by our passions, when we are not upon our guard, 
do indeed teach us the necessity of caution; but they do not argue 
against either the reality or propriety of feeling ; or against the 
evidence which may arise from it, in favor of Christianity, 
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REFLEOTIONS ON MATTHEW xxii. 45. 


Now from the sixth hour therewas darkness over all the land 
unto the ninth hour. 


In these. words the secred historian records that supernatural 
darkness, which overspread the land at the crucifixion of Christ. 
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When the Son of God suffered and died on the cross for the Fins 
of the world, nature felt a dreadful shock, and groaned, and trem- 
bled to the centre. ‘The sun refused to shine, and darkness cover- 
ed the face of the earth, This astonishing event is calculated to 
affect the mind, in the most solemn manner, with the divine mis- 
sion of the Son of God, ; ; 

This darkness was a strong testimony of the displeasure of 
God against the Jewish nation, for the crucifixion of his Son. 

It was strikingly portentous of the dark and distressing dispen- 
sations of Providence. with which the Jews have ever since 
been punished, for embruing their hands in the blood of Jesus. 

It wasa lively emblem of that spiritual darkness in which the 
world was involved by transgression, ‘This darkness Jesus came 
to dissipate by shedding on the world the light of life. 

, The darkness which overspread the land at the crucifixion, 
was an impressive representation of that inexpressible distress, 
which the blessed Jesus suffered, when the Father withdrew his 
smiles from him. 

The arguments in favor of Christianity deduced from this, and 
other supernatural operations which (ook place at the death of Je- 
sus, are attended with invincible force in the minds of reasonable 
men. But to avoid this evidence, two objections have been raised. 
First, the fact has been denied ; and secondly, when the fact has 
been acknowledged, it has been denied that it was supernatural. 

The first of these objections, the denial of the fact, has been 
predicated on a pretended contradiction in the sacred History, 
respecting the circumstances of the crucifixion. Not the least 
shadow of difference, even in appearance, can be found between 
the Evangelists, concerning the darkness under consideration. 
St. Matthew, Mark and Luke, mention this darkness; and they 
parley agree with each other concerning it m every réspect.— 

hey speak of it as commencing at the siai/ hour, and continuing 
anto the ninth haur. 

There is an apparent difference, not respecting the darkness in, 
question, but the time of ihe crucifixion. ‘‘ And it was the zhird 
hour, and they crucified him” Mark xv. 25, “ And it was the 
preparation of the passover, and abeut the sixth hour. &c. Thea 
sobre he him, therefore unto them to be cracified.” John xix. 

This apparent difference is the pretext, on which the objection is 
predicated. However, it will be found, on examination, that no 
contradiction. no real difference exists between these Evangelists. 
Ignorance only can render the sebject difficult to be understood. 
As soon as we understand the methods of compating time among 
the Jews, every appearance of contradiction will vanish away ; 
and we shall see, that the I.vangelists are perfectly consistent 
with each other, The Jews had two methods of computing time: 
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Aécording to the first iiethod they divided the day into twelve 
hours. ‘hey began to compute from the rising of the sun. One 
hoor from sun rising, was the first hour ; one hour after, the se. 
cond hour ; and so of the rest. Hence, according to this meth. 
od, from the sixth hour unto the ninth hour, was from noon to 
three of the clock in the after-noon. But they had another meth. 
od of computing time. “ ‘They divitled, says Dr. Clarke, the 
night into four watches, of three houfs each. They also divid. 
ed the day intofour general parts. The first began at sun rise; 
the second three hours after; the third at mid day ; the fourth 
three hours after, continuing till sunset.” ‘This method of divid. 
ing time, probably arose, from the custom of présenting sacrifices 
in the Temple. These were offered at nine in the morning,x 
noon, and at three in the aftersnoon. Each of these general divi. 
sions was sometimes called an hour. According to this method of 
counting time, from sun-rise till niné in the morning, was the first 
hour ; from nine in the morning till noon, the second hour ; trom 
noon till tree in the afier-noon, the thir@hour; and soon. Jesis 
Christ was nailed to the cross about noon, or a little after. Joho 
xix. 14—16, 17. He expired about three in the. after-noon.— 
Mark xv 33. ‘Therefore the whole basiness of cracifying Christ, 
was completed withia this third division of the day, which St. 
Mark calls the third hotir. He would inform as, that in tlhe 
third hour, that is. from mid-day uato thrée in the after noof, 
Jesus was crucificd ; he was nailed to the cross, he suffered, and 
he died. So that the third hour in the language of St. Mark. 
and from the sitth hour unto the ninth hour in the language oj 
the other Evangelists, denote the same season of the day. §&. 
Mark follows the last mentioned method of computing time, and 
the other Evangelists the first. As a confirmation of the truth oi 
this, we may notice, that St Mark himself, employs the first me- 
thod of computation. “ When the sitth hour was conie there 
was darkness over the whole land until the ninth hour,” Mark 
xv. 33. These remarks remove every shadow of difficulty ; and 
we see that the Evangelists perfectly agree with one another, and 
that there is no contradiction in the sacred History respecting the 
crucifixion of Christ. 

Thus the foundation, on which the objection was founded, is 
removed; and, of consequence, the objection mast fall to th 
ground. It is a solemn fact, that darkness was op all the land 
from the sixth till the ninth hour, 


(To be continued. J 





THE LIFE OF SIMON PETER, 
The Apostle. 


(Continued from page 125.) 


Ws now enter on the last sad night of our Redeemer’s suffer- 
ings. Even then, the contest for Breatness appears to have been 
revived ameng ihe Apostles. In vain had a child been held up as 
2 patterotothem. ‘Ptiey required that the same instruction should 
be placed in a new light, and enforced with peculiar energy in 
the person of the Son of God. Jesus girded himself with a tow- 
el, and began to wash ihe fret of his astonished Disciples, not ex- 
Cepting those of the traitor who sold him. Simon Peter could 
neither suppress nor conceal his emotions at the sight. But when 
our Lord came to perform upon him this humiliating office, he 
exclaimed, Lord, dost thou wush my feet? Language could 
express ne more ; and the man who shares St. Peter’s feelings 
is ready to conclude that humanity cotild say no less. Bat the 
passions, though designed as a source of enjoyment. and to give 
energy to action, are not the sufest guides in fife. In the present 
instance, they prevented St. Peter from attending to the dictates 
of good sense and piety, and harried hit into the use of expres- 
sions disrespectful to his Master. Eiyven after Christ had mildly 
reproved his self-will, Peter persisted in his refusal, Thou shalé 
never wash my feet Our Saviour. without showing any warmth 
at Peter’s ill-timed perverseness, calmly addré®sed to him an ars 
gument as tender as it was forcible, Uniess 7 wash thee. thou hast 
20 partin me. To this Simon replied, in the same spirit of ar- 
dent but misguided affection, Lord, not my feet enly. but also 
my hands and my head. Jesus saith! He that is washed by me, 
necdeth not save to wash his feet ; but is clean every whit. May 
every Christian, but chiefly the Ministers of the Sanctuary, me- 
ditate on this instructive ineident + and may all who aduiire the 
hamility of Jesus, in thus washing the feet ef his Disciples with 
water, recollect that they themselves must perish, unless he wash 
them from their sins in his precious blood | 

No sooner were the Apostles seated, than 4 general alarm was 
pected by the declaration of our Lord, that one of them should 

etray him. Each anxiously inquired, Lord, is it 1? and St. 
Peter, too confident of his own integrity, and impatient to aseer- 
tain the traitor, made a sigo to the beloved Disciple to put a ques- 
tion, which was answered by Jesus in such a manner as gavé 
the rest of the Apostles go immediate information on the subject. 
7 -. Ce 
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Gn the retreat.of Judas however, the Lord, freed from the pre. 
sence of his faithless servant, began to glorify God, and to speak 
of his approaching sufferings. Haying told them, Whither I go 
ye cannot come ; the zealous Peter asked, Lord, whiihe» goest 
thou? Jesus answered, Waither I go, thow canst not follow 
me now ; but thou shalt follow me dfierwards. Not saisfied 
with this gracious and honorable assurance, the presumpiuogs 
Apostle replied, Lord, why cannot I follew ihee now? I wil) 
lay down my life for thee. ‘To this confident profession, our 
Lord opposed his own infallible knowledge, Verily, verily, Tsay 
unto thee, the cock shall not crow, till thou hast denied me thrice, 
That Jesus should suppose ium capable of s@ base an uchog 
could not fail to distress St. Peter, but he remained unconvinced 
of his weakness, and obstinately confiding in his own strength of 
mind, gave the lie to the wisdom and veracity of bis Master. 

After conclading an address and prayer, admirably ca!culated 
to comfort and support his Disciples, our Lord retired with them 
to the Mount of O) ves, and there testified, Al ye shall be offen. 
ded because of me this night: for it is written, Lewill smite the 
shepherd and the sheep sivilibe scattered ~Tren tarning to Pe. 
ter. us to the one most exposed to danger, he said, Simon, Szmon, 
behold Satan has desired to have thee, that he may sift theeas 
wheat. But J have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not; 
and when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren. With 
his usual self-confidence, Peter answered, Lord, 7 am ready to 

@ with thee. both into prison, and to death. Alihough all my 
Cvctiordin shall be offended, yet wilinot I  Tothis Jesus replied, 
Itell thee, Peter, a rock as I have called thee, the cock shall not 
crow this day. before thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest 
me, But Peter Spake the more vehemently, Jf J should dis 
with thee, yet will I not deny thee in any wise The other Dis. 
ciples also, misied perhaps by his example, and conceiving it 2 
point of honor, not to yield to Peter in their expressions of aftach- 
ment, made similar protestafiors. 

Jesus then retired into the garden of Gethsemane, and leaving 
the other Disciples, took with him only Peter, James. and John, 
to be the witnesses of his passion. And having directed them to 
watch while he prayed, he went to a litile distance and poured 
Out the sorrows of his overburdened spirit to God. But when 
he returned to his Disciples, he found ther asleep, notwithstand- 
ing the warmth of their professions. To St. Peter he addressed 
a mild reproof, and then admonishing them to watch and pray, 
lest they should fall into temptation. though at that mament the 
sins and sorrows of the world pressed on his sou!, and his person 
was bathed ip a bloody sweat. he added, with more than hamat 
candor, the spirit indeed is willing. but the fleshis weak Ase 
cond and a third time he prayed; a second and a third time they 
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slept. How striking is the contrast between a deceitful confi- 
dence in ourselves, and a lively fauh in God! ‘Phe vue negi- 
gently slumbers like Peter, the other watches and prags like 
Christ. . 

The Captain of our Salvation, being how armed at all points, 
rouses his slumbering followers, and sucimons them fo atiend him 
to the field. He advances as a sheep gucih co the siaughter 5 
meekly receives the kiss of his betrayer; and delivers himself 
up to the officers, a willing victim. But he e our rash Apostie 
interposed to prevent the sacrifice; and in order to make good 
his protestations, attacked the olficers with a sword At his 
Master’s command, however, he sheathed the sword, and per- 
ceiving that Jesus declined the services of an arm of flesh. his 
courage failed him, and te fled. Sinion Peter was willing to aie 
as a man in detence of bis Masier; but to die as an Apostie, i 
the exercise of heavenly fortitude, meekness and cuarity, by his 
Saviour’s side, was a degree of heroism jor which he was not 
prepared 

Afier Christ was ied away, St. Peter seems to have, in some 
measure, recalled his courage ; «nd,impeiled by love and shame, 
aswell, perhaps, as stimulated by the example of St John, he 
felldéwed his Master tu the palace of the High Priest: aad there 
waited the event. The tudigsties offered to his Lord, prebably 
depressed rather than raised his courage ; for being challenged 
unexpectedly as a follower of the Gallilean, his trembling lips de- 
nied the charge, I know not what thou sayest Having once 
quitted the path of trath and duty, every monicut would diminish 
his faith and increase his fears; aceordingly on a second accusa- 
tion, he answered, [know not the mun ; and onghe third, he con- 
firmed his denial by oaths and curses. Immediately the cock 
crew, «nd the Lord turned and looked upon Peter, and Peter 
remembered the word of the Lord, and went out, and wept bit- 
terly. 
From the ignominious fall of this affectionate and intrepid 
Apostle we are taught, that the strongest resolutions, if they 
arise from a confidence in our own natural powers, are totally in- 
adequate to the life and warfare of faith ; and that men of the most 
unquestionable piety, ought to think soberly of the grace given 
them, and be on their guard against that false zeal, which preci- 
pitates them on services, for which their faith and their knowledge 
are altogether inadequate. Self confident zeal is always dange- 
rous, and frequently destructive. In Saul, it was a fire which 
consumed the church; in Peter a flame which had nearly de- 
stroyed himself. Both were thrown to the ground, and humbled 
in the dust, before they were made vessels meet for their Master’g 
service, 





Now was the mighty fallen and this pillar ofthe taith, become 
a weak and bruised reed ‘i he least severe treatment might have 
plunged him inte desperation, and made him the companion of 
the wretched Iscariot. But fir was it trom the meraiful Saviour 
of Sinners, to correct the weakness of a Peter with the same rod, 
which was employed to punish the deliberate wickedness of a Jy. 
das. ‘The state of the Apostle’s mind from the time of his deny. 
ing Christ, tli he was again assured of pardon and favor, may be 
more easily imagined than described. Guilt, shame, sorrow, ieap, 
and hupe, would alternately prevail in his bosom, but godly sor. 
row, supported by some indistinct expectation of his Lord’ re. 
surreciion, and a long tried knowledge of his goodness, preserved 
him from despair. His brethren, who bed all shared in the puik 
of abandoning their Master, would now share bis sorrow, and en. 
deavor by sympathy to diminish their pressure. 

The third great day at iength arrived, and while the Disciples 
still indulged their grief, the women, who hed gonc to the sepul. 
¢hre. not in the hope of seeing their Saviour alive, but in order tg 
embalm his dead body, returned breathless and amaged, declar. 
ing that the stone was removed from. the sepulchre, and that they 
had seen a vision of angels, who charged them to acquaint the 
Apostles, and especially Peter, that Jesus was risen, and gone be. 
fore them into Galilee. But the words of ihe women seemed to 
them as idle tules, and they believed them not. Nevertheless. 
Peter and John ran eagerly to the sepulchre, entered it, and saw 
the grave clothes of Jesus lying there. While St. Peter remain. 
ed in a state of cubious wender, St. John believed, and confesses 
ingenvously, 4s yet they knew not the Scripture, that he musi 
cig Ady the dead 

‘Mary, who had returned tothe sepulchre, and remained there 
weeping. under the idea that the body of her Lord was stolen, 
was the first for whose comfort Jesus manifested himself after his 
resurrection. She immediately returned to announce to the Dis- 
ciples the joyful news ; bat still they believed not. Our Saviour's 
next visit was to wipe away the tears of Simon, and though we 
have no account of this interview, yet so satisfactory was St. Pe- 
ter’s testimony, that the Apostles believed i, and when the two 
Disciples, who had scen Jesus at Emmous, came in the evening 
to report his resurrectian, their information was anticipated, and 
they were told, Zhe Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared 
unto Simon! 

St. Peter prabably was present, at most of the remarkable ma0- 
ifestations of Jesus, after his resurrection, but we have no records 
of any in which he was particularly interested, but one which 
happened on the sea of Tiberias. ‘The sons of Zchidee, Thom, 
Nathaniel, and two others, had accompanied St. Peter a fishing; 
but during the night they took nothing. In the morning, Jess 
standing on the shore, bade them cast their net on the right side 
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of the ship, and they,should find. And when they had done sa, 
they were not able to draw it, for the multitude of fishes. No 
sooner had the beloved Disciple, struck with the muracie, suid, Jé 
as the Lord, than St. Peter threw himseif into the sea, and swam 
ashore. When the net was drawn, Jesus sat down witii his Dis- 
ciples to dine; and after dinner, fixing bis eyes on Peter, he said, 
Simon, son of Jonah, lovest thou me more than bese thy tellow 
Disciples? He saith, Yea, Lord, thou knowest that J ove thee. 
Jesus said, Feed my lambs. ‘Then be sath unio him againg 
Lovest thou me? He saith, Yea, thou knowest taai J love thee, 
Jesus saith, Feed my sheep. A third time ne sauh, Lovest thou 
me? Now Peter was grieved when the question was pressed a 
third time, and he said, Lord, thou knowest ail things ; thow 
knowest that [love thee. Jesus saith again, feed my shecp. ‘Vous 
kindly did the good physician probe the wounds ci lis Aposie, 
with a view to prevent his relapse into self-confidence. to rein- 
state him in the good opinion of the Church, aod to coofirm him 
in his Apostleship. Finally, to render the stability of this great 
man incontestable, and that all might know he was now a tried 
and approved stone, Jesus predicted the death whereby he was 
to glorify God, and concluded with the exhortation, Foliow me. 
he sorrows of the church were bow converted into joy; and 
the resurrection of Christ being established by infallible proof, his 
Apostles were animated with the hope of seeing the hrone of 
David re established. Therefore, on the very morning of his as- 
cension, they asked him, Lord, wilt thou, at this time, restore 
the kingdom to Israel? to which he replied, that it was not for 
them to know the times and the seasons, which the Father had 
put in his own power ; but that when the Holy Ghost should fall 
upon them, they should receive power and bear witness of him te 
the ends of the earth. Then ascending to heaven in the presence 
of five handred witnesses, be cast a farther light on the true na- 
ture of his kingdom, and for ever convinced them that it was not 
ofthe world. While wrapt in astonishment they gazed on their. 
ascending Lord, two ange!s checked their admiration at an event 
for which they ought to have been prepared ; and declared, that 
Jesas should hereafter come, in the same manner in which they 
had seen himascend. Happily freed from these stubborn preju- 
dices which had hitherto obscured their views, they returned to. 
Jerusalem with sentiments far easier to conceive than to express, 
There daily expecting the promise of the Father, they spent the 
peaceful interval which preceded the day of Pentecost, in the ex- 
ercises of brotherly love, god!y exhortation and fervent prayer. 


(To be continued ) 








THE NECESSITY 


For a divine 7*velation of God’s will, and of course, a grea; 
: g 
probability beforehand, that such a revelation 
would be granted. 


Tey who are acquainted with ancient history, know perfectly 
well that there is no one fact more certain and more notorious than 
this ; that for many ages before our Saviour appeared upon earth, 
and at the time he actually did appear, the whole heathen world, 
even the politest and most civilized, and most learned nations, 
were, with a very few exceptions, sunk in the most deplorable 
ignorance of every thing relating to God and to religion ; in the 

St superstition and idolatry, and in the most abominable 
corruption and depravity of manners. They neither understood 
the true nature of God, nor the attributes and perfections which 
belong to hiin, nor the worship that was acceptable to him, nor 
the moral duties which he required from his creatures; nor had 
they any clear notions or firm belief of the immortality of the soul, 
and a state of rewards and punishments in another life. They 
believed the world to be lites the direction of a vast multitade 
ph ae and goddesses, to whom they ascribed the worst passions 
and the worst vices, that ever disgraced haman nature. They 
worshipped also dead men and women, birds and beasts, insects 
and reptiles, (especially that most odious and disgusting reptile 
the serpent) together with an infinite number of. idols, the work 
of their own hands, from various materials, gold, silver, wood 
and stone With respect to their own conduct, they were almost 
moiversally addicted to the most shocking and abominable vices ; 
even many of their solemn, religious ceremonies and acts of de- 
votion were scenes of the grossest sensuality and lic¢ntiousness. 
Others of them were attended with the most savage and cruel su- 

rstitions, and sometimes even with human sacrifices 

The description given of the ancient Pagans by St. Paul, in the 
first chapter of his epistle to the Romans, is strictly and literally 
true. “ They were filled with all anrighteousness, fornication, 
wickedness, ecovetousness, uncleanness, maliciousness, full of en- 
vy, murder, debate, deceit, malignity; whisperers, backbiters, 
haters of God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventers of evil things, 
disobedient to parents, without understanding, covenant break- 
ers. without vatural affection, implacable, unmerciful.” 

These are not the mere general declamations of a pious man 
against the wickedness of the times ; They are faithfal and exaet 
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pictares of the manners of the age, and they are fally and amply 
confirmed by contemporary heathen writers. They are applied 
also to a people, highly civilized, ingenious, learned, and cele- 
brated for their proficiency in all liberal arts and sciences. What, 
then, must have been the depravity of the most barbarous nations, 
when such were the morals of the most polite and virtuous ? 

There were, it is true, among all the ancient nations, and espe- 
cially among the Greeks and Romans, some wise and compara- 
tively good men, called philosophers, who had juster notions of 
morality and religion than the rest of the world, and preserved 
themselves to a certain degree unpolluted by the general corrup- 
tion of the times. But these were few in proportion to the great 
bulk of mankind, and were utterly onable to produce any consid- 
erable change in the prevailing principles and manners of their 
countrymen. They themselves had but very imperfect and er- 
roneous notions respecting the natare and attributes of God, the 
worship he required, the duties aod obligations of morality, the 
method of God’s governing the world, his design in creating man- 
kind, the original dignity of homan nature, the state of corruption 
into which it afterwards fell; the particular mode of divine inter- 
position necessary fot the recovery of the homan race ; the means 
of regaining the favor of their offended Maker, and the glorious 
end to which God intended finally toconduct them. Even with 
respect to those great and important doctrines abovementioned, 
the immortality of the soul, the reality of a future state, and the 
distribution of rewards and punishments hereafter, they were full 
of doubt, uncertainty, and hesitation ; and rather ardently wished 
and hoped for, than confidently expected and believed, them. 
Bat even what they did know with any degree of clearness and 
certainty, they either would not conaescend,er wanted the ability, 
to render plain and inteiligible to the lower orders of the people. 
They were destitute also of proper authority to enforce the vir- 
tues they recommended ; they had no motives to propose power- 
ful enough (o overrule strong temptations and corrupt inclina- 
tions; their own example, instead of recommending their pre. 
cepts, tended to counteract them; for it was generally (even in 
the very best of them) in direct opposition to their doctrines ; and 
the detestable vices to which many of them were addicted entire- 
ly destroyed the efficacy of what they taught. 

Above all, they were destitute of those awfal sanctions of reli« 
gion, which are the most effectual restraints on the passions and 
vices of mankind, and the most powerful incentives to virtue, the 
rewards and punishments of a fatare state, which form so essen- 
tia! and important a part of the Christian dispensation. 

There was the efore, a plain and absolute necessity for a divine 
revelation, to rescue mankind from that gulf of ignorance, super- 
stitton, idolatry, wiekedness and misery, ia which they were ab 
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most universally sunk ; to teach them in what manner, and wit 
what kind of external service, God might most acceptably be 
worshipped, and what expiation he weuld accept for sin ; to give 
them a fell assurance of a fucure state and a iuture judgment ; tg 
make the whole doctrine of religion clear and obvious to all Capa. 
cities ; to add weight and authorily to the plainest precepts, and 
to furnish men with extraordinary aad supernatural assistance, to 
enable them to overcome the corruptions of their nature. Aad 
since it was also plainly werthy of God, and eonsonant to all ou 
ideas of his goodness, mercy, and compassion to the work of his 
own bands, thet he should thus enlighten, and assist and direct 
the creatures he had made, there was evidently much ground to 
expect that such information and assistance would be granted; 
and the wisest of the ancient heathens chemselves thought it most 
natura! and agrecable to right reason, to hope for something of 
this nature. 

You may give over, says Socrates, all hopes of amending men’s 
manners for the future, unless God be pleased to send you some 
other person to instruct you; and Plato declares, whatever is 
right, and as it should be in the present evil state of the world, 
can be so only by the particular tnierposition of God. Cicero 
has made similar dechieations ; and Porphyry, who was a mos 


inveterate enemy to the Christian Religion, yet confesses, that 


there was wantiog some universal method of delivering men's 
souls, which no sect of phylosophy had ever yet found out. 
These contessions of the great sages of antiquity, tofinitely oat. 
weigh the assertions of ‘our modern infidels, “ that human rea. 
son is fully sufficient to teach man his duty, and enable bimto 
perfortn it; and that, therefore, a divine revelation was perfectly 
needless” It is true, that, in thé present times, a Deist may 
have tolerable just notions of the naiure end attributes of the Su 
preme Being, of the worship die to him, of the ground and ex. 
tent of moral obligation, and even of a future state of retribution. 
Bat from whence does he derive these notions ? Not from the 
dictates of his own unassisted réason, but (as the philosophist 
Rousseau himself confesses) from those very Scriptures which he 
despises and reviles, from the early impressions of edacation, front 
living and conversing in a Christian coantry, where those doc- 
trines are publicly taught, and where, in spite of himself, he im- 
bibes some portion of that religious knowledge which the sacred 
writings have every where diffused and communicated to the en- 
emics as well as the friends of the Gospel. But they who were 
destitute of these advantages, they who had nothing bat reason to 
direct them, and therefore knew what reason is capable of doing 
when left to itself, much better than any modern infidel (who 
never was, and never can be, precisely in the same predicament) 
these men uniformly declare, that the mere light of nature was 
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not competent to conduct them into the road ef bappitiess and vit- 
tue ; and that the only sure and certain guide to carry men well 
through this life 2as.a divine discovery. of the truth.- These 
considerations may serve to show, that.instead of entertaining any 
unreasonable prejudices beforehand against-the possibility or pro- 
bability of any divine revelation whatever, we ought, on the con- 
trary, to he previously prepossessed im favor of it, and.to be pre- 
pared and open to receive it with candor and. fairness, whenever 
it should come supported with suflicient evidence ;_ because, from 
considering the wants of man and the mercy of God, it appears 
highly probable that such a revelation would seme time or other 
be vouchsaled to menkind.——Porieus, Bish. Lon. 
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THE TRUE DIGNITY OF MAN. 


IT has Geen objected against Christianity; that it exhibits de- 
grading views of human nature, injurious to. virtue, inasmuch ag 
they generate a mean end abject state of mind, and extinguish 
that generous pride, as itis called which is the incentive to wor- 
thy actions. ‘This is one proof, amoag many, that Christianity is 
lithe understood by those Who oppose it. A small part of it pnly 
is known; and from hence conclusions are drawn as if it formed | 
the whole. “ll : Psd % , an 

It is true that Christianity exhibits man as fallen very iow ; bat 
is it not also true, that, its proper end is highly to exalt him? It 
represents him, indeed, as degraded even anto hell ; but does it 
not propose, as its. very. object, to raise him upto Heaven? How 
dignified do the Seriptures describe him to have been in his ori- 
gin! His soul inspired.by the breath of the Almighty! This 
beauteous globe contrived and fashioned for his habitation! Ev- 
ery otber order of creatures subjected to him as lord of alll, He 
himself made capable of holding converse with his God, and ac, 
tually admitted to his familiar intimacy.and friendship | Are not 
these grand ideas ?.. But one, onspeakably. more grand, is yet to 
be mentioned. ‘God so loved the world, as to give his Only- 
Begotten Son, that we might sot perish, bat have everlasting 
life” Astonishing and dignifying consideration! The Eternal 
Son of God, equal. with the Father, assames our nature !—values 
us so highly, as thus to humble himself, that we might be exalted ; 
and submits to death, that we might live !—rises again from the 
dead; ascends to heaven ; and seats haman nature on the very 
Dp 
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fost universally sunk ; to teach them im what manner, and with 
what kind of external service, God might most acceptably be 
worshipped, and what expiation he would accept for sin ; to give 
them a fell assurance of a fucure state and a iuture judgment ; tg 
make the whole doctrine of religion clear and otvious to all Capa. 
cities ; to add weight and authorily to the plainest precepis, and 
to furnish men with extraordinary aad supernatural assistance, to 
enable them to overcome the corruptions of their nature. And 
since it was also plainly werthy of God, and eonsonant to all ou 
ideas of his goodness, mercy, and compassion to the work of his 
own bands, thet he should thus enlighten, and assist and direct 
the creatures he had made, there was evidently much ground tg 
expect that such information and assistance would be granted; 
and the wisest of the ancient heathens themselves thought it most 
natural and agrecable to right reason, to hope for something of 
this nature. r 

You may give over, says Socrates, al] hopes of amending men’s 
manners for the future, unless God be pleased to send you some 
other person to instruct you; and Plato declares, whatever is 
right, and as it should be in the present evil state of the world, 
can be so only by the particular interposition of God. Cicero 
has made similar dechavations ; and Porphyry, who was a mos 


inveterate enemy to the Christian Religion, yet confesses, that 


there was wanting some universal method of delivering men’ 
souls, which no sect of phylosophy had ever yet found out 
These contessions of the great sages of antiquity, tnfuitely out. 
weigh the assertions of ‘our modern infidels, *‘ that human rea 
son is fully sufficient to teach man his daty, and enable himte 
perform it; and that, therefore, a divine revelation was perfectly 
needless” It is truce, that, in thé present times, a Deist may 
have tolerable just notions of the naiure end attributes of the Su 
preme Being, of the worship die to him, of the ground and ex- 
tent of moral obligation, and even of a future state of retribution. 
Bat from whence does he derive these notions ? Not from the 
dictates of his own unassisted réason, but (as the philosophist 
Rousseau himself confesses) from those very Scriptures which he 
despisegand reviles, from the early impressions of edacation, front 
living and conversing in a Christian country, where those doc- 
trines aré publicly taught, and where, in spite of himself, he im- 
bibes some portion of that religious knowledge which the sacred 
writings have every where diffused and communicated to the en- 
emics as well as the friends of the Gospel. But they who were 
destitute of these advantages, they who bad nothing bat reason to 
direct them, and therefore knew what reason is capable of doing 
when left to itself, much better than any modern infidel (who 
never was, and never can be, precisely in the same predicament) 
these men uniformly declare, that the mere light of natere was 
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not competent to conduct them into the road ef happitiess and wit- 
tue; and that the only sure and certain guide to carry men well 
through this life was.a divine discovery. of the truth. ‘These 
considerations may serve to show, that-instead of entertaining any 
unreasonable prejudices beforehand against-the possibility or pro- 
bability of any divine revelation whatever, we ought, on the con- 
trary, to be previously prepossessed in favor of it, and.to be pre- 

ared and open to receive it with candor and. fairness, whenever 
it should come supported with sufficient evidence ; because, from 
considering the wants of man and the mercy of God, it appears 
highly probable that such a revelation would some time or other 
be vouchsaled to mankind.——Porteus, Bish. Lon. 
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THE TRUE DIGNITY OF MAN. 


IT has been objected against Christianity; that it exhibits de- 
grading views of human nature, injurious to. virtue, inasmuch as 
they generate a mean end abject state of mind, and extinguish 
that generous pride, as itis called. which is the incentive to wor- 
thy actions. ‘This is one proof, among many, that Christianity is 
little understood by those Who oppose it. A small part of it pnly » 
is known; and from hence conclusions are drawn as if it formed — 
the whole, 3 ass 
It is true that Christianity exhibits man as fallen very iow ; bat 
is it not also true, that, its proper end is highly to exalt him? It 
represents him, indeed, as degraded even anto hell ; but does it 
not propose, as.its. very,object, to raise him upto Heaven? How 
dignified do theSeriptures describe. him to have been in his ori- 
gin! His soul inspired.by the breath of the Almighty! This 
beauteous globe contrived and fashioned for bis habitation! Ev- 
ery other order of creatures subjected to him as lord of alll, He 
himself made capable of holding converse with his God, and ac, 
tually admitted to his familiar intimacy and friendship! Are not 
is yet to 
be mentioned. ‘ God so loved the warid, as to give his Ooly- 
Begotten Son, that we might not perish, bit have everlasting 
life” Astonishing and dignifying consideration! The, Eternal 
Son of God, equai with the Father, assames our nature !—values 
us so highly, as thus to humble himself, that we might be exalted ; 
and submits to death, that we might live |—rises again from the 
dead; ascends to heaven; and seats human nature on the very 
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throne of God !—TIn that nature receives the adoration of all {he 
heavenly hosts; and officiates as our advucate in the courts of 
Heaven !—entitles us to be called, like himself, sons 01 God ; and, 
sending forth his: Divine Spirit, purifies our fallen nature, and 
makes it meet for an inheritante incorruptible, andefiled, and 
that fadeth not away! ‘To these contemplations let every mean. 
er thought give way; and if we boust. let us boast of that which 
const tutes our rea] dignity—let as boast of oar religion, ahd of 
our Redeemer. 

Phe unbetiever may perhaps call all this enthusiasm, and deem 
it no better: than a visionary fable But this being Chris/ianity, 
he is bound either to shew as that haman netare is more exalted 


On some other seheme, or to renounce his objection 
[ Chris. Obe 


THOUGHTS ON THE SABBATH 











(PART It.) 


. Under the Christian Dispensation. 


Te appropriation of one day in seven to the worship of God. 
and other religious exercises, having been made & branch of the 
moral law, as summed ap in the Ten Commandments ; and that 
law beifg confessedly, with respect to nine of the command: 
ments, of universal and-perpetaal obligation : nothing more is 
necessary to prove the authority of the foarth cémmandment, ut 
der the Gospel dispensation, than to shew that it has not been ab- 
rogated in the New ‘Testament. 

Our blessed Savigur, in his-Sermod on the Moant, hath as- 
sured us, in the most explicit terms, that it was hot his design to 
abrogate any part of the moral law. 

“Think vot that I am ¢ome to destroy the law, or the prophets; 
Pam not come to destroy. but to fulfil. For vérily ¥ sin eento 
you, Till heaven and earth pass. one jot or one tittlé shall in 20 
tise pass from the law till all be fu'filled Matt v. 17,18 He 
also denounced a curse gpon any one who, by his conduct and 
doctrine, should set aside the law Whosoever, therefore, shail 
break one of these least commandments, and shall teach men 5% 
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he shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven. Matt ¢. 
19. 

Qur Saviour was undoubtedly speaking of the moral law, as 
coniained in the ‘fen comimaodmenis; for, mmediately after 
these declarations, be proceeded to expound the sixth, seventh, 
and third Commandments, as parts of that law of whieh he was 
diseoursing, with a view to remove the false glosses which the 
Jews had put upon them, and to shew their spiritual nature and 
their extent. | 

‘The perpetual obligation of the whole mora! law cannot be ex- 

ressed in strovger terms than those whtch our Lord has used. 
if it had been bis des:gn to rescind a tenth part of the law, he 
surely would not have declared, in this solemn manner, that not 
one jot or tittle of it should be rescinded. 

Tne same doctrine is taught by the Apostle Paul in Rom iii. 
31. Dowethen make void the law through fuith*® God for- 
bid: yea, we establish the law. Bat an important branch ot the 
law is made void through faith, if the Gospel annuls the obliga. 
tion of the fuurth commandment. 

Let us then weigh the import of those passages in the New 
Testament, which have been thought by some, to imply an abro- 
gation of the fourth Commandment, and consider whether they 
are not capable of a sound interpretation, which is consistent with 
these plain deelarations of oar Redeemer and his Apostle, 

An Gpinion has been adopted, that the appuintment of the first 
day of the week, for the public religious exercises of Christians, 
isa tacit abrogation of the foarth Commandment, which appoints 
the seventh dayfor the celebration of the Sabbath. But it is ob- 


vious that this change is merely circumstantial, and does not in. 


terfere with the essence of the command. he last day ef the 
week was undoubtedly appropriated by the fearth Command- 
ment: but it is remarkable, that the words may be applied to any 
day inthe seven. We are enjoined to parsue oar ordinary labors 
during six days, andon every seventh day torest, This injunc- 
tion is fulfilled, whatever day of the seven be the day of rest — 
The reason given in this commandment for the observance of 
the institution is, that it pleased Gad to occupy six days in the cre- 
ation of heaven and earth, and to rest from his work on the se- 
venth day. Qur regerds are not diverted from a due considera. 
tion of God’s love in creating us, by the alteration of the day ap. 
propriated to the Sabbath; though weare thereby directed tothe 
celebration of a blessing superior to that of creation. 

It is worthy of ebservation, that daring the Jewish dispensa- 
tion} another act of love, on the part of.eur gracious Creator, is 
mentioned as the reason for observing a sabbatical rest. Remem- 
berthat thou wast a servant in theland of Egypt, and that the 
Lard thy God brought thee out thence, through a mighty hand, 
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and bya stretched out arm: THEREFORE the Lord thy Gog 
commanded thee to keep the Sabbath day. Deut. v.15. Hence 
we see, that the motive for.observing one day 1D seven, as a Sab. 
bath to the Lord, may be changed, withqut any change in the 
Commandment. , 
" Our Saviour seems to have alluded to a future change in the 
day of the week, to be appropziated to the Christian Sabbath, 
when he declared that he was Lord of the Sabbath. Mark ii, 
28 A consideration of the context will shew, that this 4s the 
most natural interpretation of his words. He had been vindica. 
ting the conduct of bis Disciples, who, to satisfy their hanger, had 
plucked the ears of corn, and eaten them, as they went through 
the cornficlds on the Sabbath day, and had been shewing, tha 
works of necessity and mercy were proper on the Sabbath. Op 
this occasion he declared,that the Sabbul/ was made for man, and 
not man fer the Sabbath, ver, 27 ; and then added, here fore the 
on of Man is Lord also of the Sabbath, ver. 28. The exerciseof 
yhrist’s authority over the Sabbath, was a consequence resulting 
from the former declaration, that the Sabbaih was made for man 
Now if he designed to inform us, that the Sabbath woald be abo. 
gaat the premises and conclusion are by no meang coincident, 
The words of our Lord must then have bad, this import: “ The 
Sabbath was a gracious institution, designed fer the benefit of 
man, therefoye I will take away this benetit from kim. | Where. 
as, if we. suppese that these words had respect to the celebration 
of our redemption, a mercy greatly superior to that of creation, 
or the deliverance from Egyptian bondage, the whole sentenceis 
© beautifully connected, and of gracious import. It is as if ow 
Lord had said, ‘ Since the institation of a Sabbath was design. 
ed as a favor to man, and has hitherto directed his attention ta 
the celebration of that love and power which created the heavens 
and the earth; and has also reminded the chosen nation of their 
deliverance from the most oppressive bondage: I will so regulate 
the day, as to direct the attention of my Disciples to the greatest 
of all mercies, the completion of my labors for their eternal re. 
demption. _ 
- Tam aware, that a third sense may be put upon these words of 
, our Saviour. They may be understcod as expressive of a design 
to soften (according to tlie ideas of some) the rigors of the sabba- 
tical institution, But I hope I have sufficiently shown, that ovr 
Lord introduced no new doctrine respecting the Sabbath, when 
he declared that works of necessiy and merey were consistent 
with the sanctification of that day; and that be did not in apy 
other respect alter the law of that institation, as delivered hy Mo- 
ses and the prophets.” _ Indeed, the relaxation of the fourth, 0 
any other Commandment, would. prove a curse instead of a bler 
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sing tomankind. For the law is holy, and the commandment 
holy, and just, and good. Rom vii. 12, 

if it bad been the design of our Lord to abolish, under the 
Christian dispensation, the institution of a Sabbath, 1 do not see 
how he could have spoken of it in terms of respect, with relation 
to an event which he knew would not happen until forty years af- 
ter the commencement of that dispensauon. Bot when he was 
privately giving his Disciples an account of the dreadful calami- 
ties which would take place at the siege of Jerusalem, he direct- 
ed them to pray, that their flight might not be.en the Sabbath 
day, Matt. xxiv. 20. since im thet case, they must either have 
been inattentive to the peculiar duties of the day, through the mal- 
tiplicity of worldly concerns which would then press upon them, 
or have negiected their own safety through fear of breaking the 
Commandment. 

The principal passages in the New Testament, which, at first 
sight, seem to favor the idea of the abolition of the Sabbath, under 
the Gospel dispensation, occur, 1. in Rom. xiv. 5. One manes- 
teemeth one day above another: another esteemeth every day 
alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind. 
And 2. that in Colos, ii. 16. Let no man judge you tn meat. or 
in drink, or inrespect of an holy day, or of the new moon, or of 
the Sabbath days. But if the sense of these passages be deter- 
mined by the context, it will appear that they were written with 
a reference to the ceremonial law, which was designed to be abo- 
lished by the Gospel dispensation ; and that they are not contra- 
ry to the idea of a Christian Sabbath, 

In order to a right understanding of these passages, it is neces- 
sary to remember, that the Gospel dispensation did not supersede 
the Jewish by a sudden transition, and immediately render the 
Jewish observances unlawful! to all whoreceived Christ as their 
Saviour. It was the design of God that a gradual change should 
take place: so that, on the one hand, no violence should be done 
to the consciences of those, who had been educated in the obser- 
vance of the ceremonial law; and. on the ather, that the Gentile 
believers should not be brought under the yoke of the Jewish ri- 
tual The Apostles themselves, if we may judge by the condact 
of Peter, were not fully informed, at the day of Pentecost, of the 
intended abolition of the ceremonial Jaw ; for he conceived him- 
self bound by the Jewish doctrine of clean and unclean meats, 
when he was invited to go and preach the Gospel to Cornelius, 
who was a Gentile; though afterwards we find Peter declaring, 
in the first Ohristian synod, that the ceremonial law was a yoke, 


which neither their fathers, nor they, were able to bear ~ Acts 


xv-10. St. Paul, indeed, seems to have had a full display made 
to him at once of the whole system of the Gospel ; yet he contin- 
vally taught the lawfulness of Jewish observances to those wha 
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had been educated as Jews, and himself conformed to them upon 
all proper occasions, : 

Many contentions must have arisen, during this state of things, 
amougst the Christian conyerts, respecting the authority of the 
Jewish ritual ; and to such contentions the Apostle is evidenily 
relerring 19 tae passages above cited. Lim that is weak in the 


faith receive you, but not to doubtful disputations. Lor one de. 


leeveth that he may eat all things ; another who is weak. eateth 
herbs, Let not him that eateih, despise him that euteth not ; 
and let not him which eateth not, judge him that eateth. One 
man esteemeth one day ubove anoiher ; another esteemeth eve 
day alike. If we understand this last clause as relating to the in- 
stitutions of the ceremonial jaw, it will then be agreeable to the 
scope of the context, and wil! contradict no other part of the New 
Testament ; but if we conceive of it as intended to cast a slight 
wpon the Christian Sabbath, we shall then set it in direct oppo. 
siiion to the declarations of our Saviour, as well as to the doc. 
trines and conduct of the Apostles. ‘They acted, no doabt, by 
the divine direction, in appointing the first day of the week, in- 
stead of the lust, to be the day on which Christians should hold 
their public assemblies lor religious worship ; on which they 
should break bread in remembrance of Christ’s death: and on 
which pablic collections should be made for the benefit of their 
distressed brethren ‘To this day they gave the veneradle title of 
Tue Lorp’s Day. a titie which has been handed down in the 
Christian Church through eyery succeeding age, 28 appropriated 
tothe Christian Sabbatl: 

The same reasoning is applicable to the passage which I have 
quoted fromthe Epistle to the Colessjans. It is evident from the 
context, that the Apostle was speaking of the ordinances of the 
eeremoni«l law, for the neglect of which no Christian wes to be 
condemned. Plotting out the hand writing of ordinances, tha 
qwas against us, which was contrary to us. and book it out of the 
quay, nuiling it to his cross: Let no man, tierefore, judge you 
gn meat, or in drini:, or in respect of an hory-day, or of the new: 
moon, or of the Subbath days Col, it 14, 16. 

Tn this passage the Apostle is clearly speaking of Lurdensome 
ordinances; of something that was against them, and contrary 
to the spirituality of the Gospcl. But can any pieus person con- 
ceive, that the spending of one day in seven i spiritual services, 
in the delightful employment of social worship, and other reli- 
gious exercises, could be ranked by the Holy Ajpostle amongst 
the things which were against Obristianity. and contrary to it. 
Was thot institution, whieh the people of God had been com- 
manded to cail a delight. holy of the Lord, and honorable, now 
to be esteemed af so carnal a nature, as tobe ranked amongst the 
things which Christ took out of the way, nailing it to his cross ¢ 
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Were those holy persons, who had been acenstomed to adopt 
the language of the Psalmist, ] was g/ad whemihey said unio me, 
let us go up to the house of the Lord, now taught to esteem a 
day spent in such services, as a part of that yoke, which neither 
the Apostles, nor their fathers were able to bear?) We must 
destroy all just ideas of the effects; which the preaching of the 
Gospel was intended to produce, before we can adopt such an in- 
terpretation of the Apostle’s words. Whereas, if we sappose 
him to mean, that no Christian ought to be condemned who had 
relinquished the Jewish ritual, and joined in transferring the sab- 
batical institution from the seventh, to the first ay of the week, 
in honor of the resurrection of our Redeemer, the passage be- 
comes void of difficulty or contradiction to other passages of the 
New Testament. 

No farther arguments, FT trust, are necessary {o show the na- 
ture and obligation of the Christian Sabbath ; but I cannot dis: 
miss this part of my subject without mentioning one reflection, 
which has often forcibly impressed my own mind 

It is acknowledged on alt hands, that Christians are favored 
with a clearer knowledge of the divine will than had been vouch- 
safed to mznkind before the coming of Christ ; that the motives 
to love and serve God are increased under the Gospel dispensa- 
tion: and that a more abundant efiusich of the Holy Spirit has 
been granted since the glorification of Christ. 


It might, therefore, be reasonably expected, that the character 
of pious Christians should be somewhat siperior to that of pious 
Jews ; that the clearer views of the love and mercy of God in 
oar redemption, and of our infinite obligations to the Redeemer, 
should produce greater delight in those holy exercises, which are 
so well calculated to call forth our gratitede and excite our love. 
Vet if a sabbatical institation, as described by the pies Isaiah, 

e 


is not binding apon Christians, as it was opon the ’s. this com. 
parison mast be reversed; and the employments of the Sabbath 
must have been more spiritual ander the Jewish than ander the 
Christian dispensation. 
* I see the pious Jew abstracting himself every seventh day from 
the cares and concerns of this life ; joining in the ordinances of 
Worship with a delight which would render every other employ- 
ment on that day insipid ; and directing his pleasures and con- 
versation in Conformity to the pecaliar daties.of that holy season. 
hereas, the pious Christian, (if the observance of the Sabbath 
is nota branch of Christianity) mast fall short of the pious Jew 
in the spiritual frame of his mind on that day; and, as far as the 
exereises of that day have influence. in the general spirituality of 
his disposition. The Christian will not, ind-ed, neglect the pubs 
lie services of religion, which the laws and customs of his couutry 
may have appointed for the day; but then one will go to his 
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jam, ard another to his merchandize ; or, at least, bis thoughts 
and conversation will be engaged by these subjects, or his time 
spent in some anprofitable amusement, unless-he performs what 
he must conceive to be a work of sapererogation. 

* Every one, however, who has made the trial, must be sensible 
of the advantage which his miad derives from the employment 
of himself in religions exercises, of one kind or other, during the 
whole ofthe Sabbath day. The influence of such conduct upon 
the temper of our minds, dering the remainder of the week, is not 
small. On the contrary, a total neglect vf the peculiar duties of 


the day seems, from experience, to be inconsistent with a state of 


religion. 

How forcibly do these considerations point out the value of this 
institution, and ghew, that we ought to regard as a favor, the per. 
mmission to spend one day in seven as a Sabbath to the Lord, 
even if this had not been made the subject of a command ! 

[ Chris. Qbs. 


(To be continued. ) 


THE POOK OF JOB. 


It only how remains to speak of the book of Job, with whiel 
I shall conclade. It is known to be extremely ancient ; general. 
ly reputed to be the most ancient of all the poetical books ; the au. 
thor ufcertain. It is remarkable, that this book has no connex. 
ion with the affairs or manners of the Jews, or Hebrews. The 
scene is laid in the land of Uz; or Idamza, which is a part of 
Arabia; and the imagery employed is generally of a different 
kind, from what I before showed to be peculiar to the Hebrew 
ee. We meet with no allasions to the great events of sacred 

istory, to the religious rites of the Jews, to Lebanon or to Car: 
mel, or any of the peculiarities of the climate of Judwa. We find 
few comparisons founded op rivers or torrents : these were not 
familiar objects in Arabia. But the longest comparison that oc- 
curs in the book, is to an object frequent and well. known in that 
region, a brook that fails in the season of heat, and disappoints the 
expectation of the traveller. 

The poetry, however, of the book of Job, is not only equal to 
that of any other of the sacred writings, but is superior to them 
all, except those of Isaiah alone. As Isaiah is the most sublime,’ 
David the most pleasing and tender, so is Job the most descrip- 
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tivé, of all the inspired poets. A peculiar glow of fancy, and 
strength of description, characterise the author. 9No writer what- 
ever abounds so much in metaphors. He may be said not to de- 
scribe, but render visible, whatever he treats of. A variety of in- 
stances might be given. Let us remark only those strong and 
lively colors, with which, in the following passages taken from 
the i8th and 20th chapters of his book, he paints the condition of 
the wicked ; Observe how rapidly his figures rise before us ; and 
what a deep impression, at the same time, they leave on the ima- 
gination. _“ Kaowest thou not this of old, since man was placed 
upon the earth, that the tridmphing of the wicked is. short, and the 
joy of the hypocrite but for a moment? ‘Though his excellency 
mount up to the heavens, and his head reach the clouds, yet he 
shall perish for evet. He shall fy away as a dream, and shall 
not be found; yea, he shall be chased away, as a vision of the 
night. .Tlie tye also which saw him, Sliall sce him no. more ; 
they which have seen him shall say, Where is he ?—He shal! 
suck the poison of aSps ; the viper’s tongue shall slay him. Ina 
the fulness of his sufficiency, he shall be in straits ; every hand 
shall come upon him He shall flee from the iron weapon, and 
the how of steel shall strike him through. All darkness shall be 
hid in secret places. A fire not blown shal! consume him. The 
heaven shall reveal his. iniquity, and the earth shal! rise up against 
him. The icrease of his house shall depart. His goods shall 
flow away in the day of wrath. The light of the wicked shall be 
put out ; the light shall be dark in his tabernacle. The steps of 
his strength shall be straitened, and his own counsel shall cast 
him down. For he is cast into a net, by his own feet. He waik- 
eth upon asnare. Terrors shall make him afraid on every side ; 
and the robber shall prevail agajnst him. Brimstone shall be 
scattered cpon his habitation. His remembrance shall perish 
from the earth, and he shall have no name in the street, He shall 
be driven from light into darkness. They that come after him 
shall be astonished at his day. He shall drink of the wrath of 
the Almighty.” 
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aim, avid another to his merchandize; or,at least, bis thoughts 
and conversation will be engaged by these subjects, or his time 
spent im some unprofitable amusement, unless-te performs what 
he must conceive to be a work of supererogation. 

* Every one, however, who bas made the trial, must be sensible 
of the advantage which his mind derives from the employment 
of himself in religions exercises, of one kind or other, during the 
whole of the Sabbath day. The influence of such conduct upon 
the temper of our minds, dering the remainder of the week, is not 
_small. On the contrary, a total neglect vf the peculiar duties of 

the day seems, from experiénce, to be inconsistent with a state of 
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How forcibly do these considerations point out the value of this 
institution, and shew, that we ought to regard as a fivor, the per. 
mission to spend one day in seven as a Sabbath to the Lord, 
even if this had not been made the subject of a command ! 

[ Chris. Qbs. 
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THE ROOK OF JOB. 


It only how remains to speak of the book of Job, with whieh 
I shall conclude. It is known to be extremely ancient ; general: 
ly reputed to be the most ancient of all the poetical books ; the au 
thor ufcertain. It is remarkable, that this book has no connex. 
ion with the affairs or manners of the Jews, or Hebrews. The 
scene is laid in the land of Uz; or Idamexa, which is a part of 
Arabia; and the imagery employed is generally of a different 
kind, from what [ before showed to be peculiar to the Hebrew 

ts. We meet with no allasionsto the great events of sacred 
istory, to the religious rites of the Jews, to Lebanon or to Caré 
mel, or any of the peculiarities of the climate of Jucdzea. We find 
few comparisons founded op. rivers or torrents : these were not 
familiar objects in Arabia. But the longest comparison that oc- 
curs in the book, is to an object frequent and well. known in that 
region, a brook that fails in the season of heat, and disappoints the 
expectation of the traveller. 

The poetry, however, of the book of Job, is not only equal to 
that of any other of the sacred writings, but is superior to them 
all, except those of Isaiah alone. As Isaiah is the most sublime,’ 
David the most pleasing and tender, so is Job the most descrip- 
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tivé, of all the inspired poets. A peculiar glow of fancy, and 
strength of description, characterise the author. )No writer what- 
ever abounds so much in metaphors. He may be said not to de- 
scribe, but render visible, whatever he treats of. A variety of in- 
stances might be given. Let us remark only those strong and 
lively colors, with which, in the following passages taken from 
the i8th and 20th chapters of his book, he paints the condition of 
the wicked ; Observe how rapidly his figures rise before us ; and 
what a deep impression, at the same time, they leave on the ima- 
gination. “ Knowest thou not this of old, since man was placed 
upon the earth, that the tritmphing of the wicked is. short, and the 
joy of the hypocrite but for a moment? ‘Though his excellency 
mount up to the heavens, and his head reach the clouds, yet he 
shall perish for evet. He shall fy away as a dream, and shall 
not be found; yea, he shall be chased away, as a vision of the 
night. .Tlie tye also which savy him, Sliall sce him no. more ; 
they which have seen him shall say, Where is he ?—He shal! 
suck the poion of asps ; the viper’s tongue shall slay him. In 
the fulness of his sufficiency, he shall be in straits ; every hand 
shall come upon him He shall flee from the iron weapon, and 
the bow of steel shall strike him through. All darkness shall be 
hid in secret places. A fire hot blown shall consurhe him. The 
heaven shall reveal his, iniquity, and the earth shal! rise up against 
hit. The increase of his house shall depart. His goods shall 


flow away in the day of wrath. The light of the “— shall be 


put out ; the light shall be dark in his tabernacle. The steps of 
his strength shall be straitened, and his own counsel shall cast 
him down. For he is cast into a net, by his own feet. He walk- 
eth upon asnare. Terrors shall make him afraid on every side ; 
and the robber shall prevail agajnst him. Brimstone shall be 
scattered pon his habitation. His remembrance shall perish 
from the earth, and he shall have no name in the street, H- shall 
be driven from light into darkness. They that come after him 
shall be astonished at his day. He shall drink of the wrath of 
the Almighty.” ) 
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TRAVELS. IN PALESTINE, 


{We design to continae to give our readers exiratts from travels 
in the Holy Land = ‘Those from Onatedubriand being cenelud, 
ed inthe last numberof the W. C. Monitor, we shall now ex, 
traet from Dr. Clarke } 


From 4ere to Nazareth. 


Urow® the third of July, we began our journey to Jerusalem; 
intending first to visit all. these places in Galilee rendered re. 
markable by the life and actions of Jesas Christ. We left Acre 
by the southern gate of the city, at four o’clock, em. 

In the light sandy soil, containing a mixture of black vegetable 
earth, which lies near the town, we observed plantations of wa 
ter-melons, pumpkins, anda little corn ; also abundance of cattle, 
We continued along the sea shore antil we arrived at the camp 
of Djezzar’s cavalry. ‘The pacha had fixed upon this place, ass 
point of rendezvous for mustering our party. We foand oar whole 
force to consist of twenty fhree'armed persons on horseback. with 
two camels laden—a cavalcade which the tarbalent state of the 
sountry at this time rendered absolutely necessary for our securi: 
ty. he individuals composing it were, Captain Culverhouse, 
of the Romelus frigate; Mr London, parser of the same ship; 
Mr. Catafego, the imperial Consul ; Signor Bertocino, interpret 
ér to the Pacha; the Captain of Dyezzar’s Body Gnord; tea 
Arab soldiers of his cavalry; the Cockswain of the Captain's 
barge ; twoservants: two Arab grooms belonging to Djezzar' 
stables; Antonio Manuraki our own faithfal interpreter: Mr 
Cripps; and the Author ofthese travels) This number was soca 
augmented by pilgrims from the different places we passed thro’ 
desirous of an escort to Jernsalem:; so that at last we formeds 
redoubtable caravan. In viewing the camps of the country, We 
were struck by the resemblance between the ordinary tents of Ev 
ropéan armies, and those used by Arabs inthis part of Asia- 

erhaps there is no art of mn more ancient than that of con 
structing these temporary habitations ; but although simplicity 
may be supposed their universal charactevistic, they are by 00 
means uniformly fashioned smong different nations, A variety 
Of climate necessarily ronodifies the mode of their construction 
The conic dwelling of the Laplander is nor shaped after a model 
borrowed from the wandering hordes of Tartary; nor does tha 
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lodging place of a Calmuck resemble the wide-spreading airy 

villiuns of Syvia. ‘To what then can be owing the simulitude 
whica exists, in this respect, between a trive of Arabs and the in- 
habitants ot Europe, unless the latter derived the luxury and the 
elegance of their tents, as they did so many other of their refine- 
ments, fiom the inhabitants of this coubtry in the time of the cra- 
sades? Where customs are beheld as they existed during the 
first ages of the world, there is little reason to believe the manuer 
of building this kind of dwelling has yadergone any material al- 
teration. Thetent of an Arab chief, im all prebabiljty, exhibits, 
at this day, an accurate representation of the Hebrew Shapheer, 
or regal pavillion uf the Land of Canaan: its Asiatic form, and 
the nature of its materials, render it pecaliarly adapted to the tem- 
perature of a Syrian climate: but viewing it in northern coun- 
iries, where it appears rather as an article of elegance and of lux- 
ury, than of comtort or of atility, we can perhaps only explain the 
history of its introduction by reference to events, which, tor more 
than two centuries, enabled the inhabitants of such distant copn- 
tries to maintain an intercourse with each other. 

“lathe plain near Acre® we passed a small conieal hill, where- 
on we observed a ruin and several caverns: this answers to the 
situation essigned by Josephus for the Sepulchre of Memon. 
We crossed the sandy bed of the river Belys, near its mouth, 
where the stream is shallow enough to allow of its being forded 
on horseback: here, it is said, Hercules found the plant Coloca- 
sia, which effected the cure of his wounds. According to Pliny, 
the discovery of the art of making glass was made by some ma- 
riners who were boiling @ kettle upon the sand of this river: it 
eontmued for ages to supply not only the manufactories of Sidon, 
but all other places. with materials for that purpose. Vessels from 
Italy contmaed to remove it, for the gless house of Venice and 
Genoa, so late as the middle of the seventeenth century. It seem- 
ed to us to be maddy, and mixed with various impurities: we af- 
terwards regretted that we did not collect a portion, in order to 
examine whether it naturally contains ap alkali. There is angie 
of something strained in the addition made to the story, concern- 
ing the Pheenician marimers, of the blocks of uitre used as props 
for their cauldron: Pliny may have added this himself, by way of 
accounting for the accident that followed. Farther toward the 
south, in the east corner of the Bay of Acre, flows “ that ancient 
river, the River Kishen,” a more considerable stream than this 
of Belus, Nothing else was observed in this afternoon’s journey, 
excepting a well, where the Arabs insisted upon halting, to pre- 
pare theircoffee. Shepherds appeared in the plain, with nume- 
rous droves of cattle ; consisting of oxen, sheep, and goats. As 
evening drew on, we reached the foot of a hill, where the village 
of Syprmames is situated. It is visible in the prospect from 
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Acre, and stands wpon the western declivity of a ridge of emi, 


aences, rising One above another, in a continuous series, from {. 
Seas to Carmel: The land, uncultivated as it almosi every where 
appeared in Djezzar’s dominions, was redgndantly fertile, and 
much covered with a plant exhibiting large blossoms of aggrega. 
ted white flowers; resembling those of the wild parsley :°L be. 
jieve it to have been the Cackris Libanotis. Of all the plants 
we noticed during our journey, this is the only one we neglected 
to add to our Herburium, from the absurd notion, that what ap. 
peared so common might be had any where, and at any time. {f 
disappeared when eur distance from the sea was much increased, 
The variety and beauty of the different species of Carduus, or 
Thistle, in this country, are well worth notice; a never failing 
indication of rich soil in any land, bat here manifesting the trath 
of Jacob’s prophecy, who forctold the * fatness of the bread of 
Asher,” and the “royal dainties ¥ of his territory. We observ. 
ed one in particular, whose purple head covered all the inland 
s of Palestine with its gorgeous bue. After we had quitred 
the valley, and ascended the hill, we arrived about eight Pm. a 
the Agha’s mansion, the chief of the village. Being conducted 
up a rade flight of steps to the top of the louse, we found, upoa 
the flat roof, the Aghaof Shefhamer seated upon a carpet ; mats 
being spread before fim, for our reception. Dyezzar bad des. 
patched couriers to the Aghas and Shieks in all places where we 
were instructed to halt, that provisions might be ready, as for him. 
“self, when we arrived, Without this precaution, a large party 
would be in danger of starving. The peasants of the country are 
woefully oppressed ; and what little they have would be carefully 
concealed. unless extorted from them by the iron rod of sucha 
tyrant as Djezzar. Judging by the appearance our supper pre- 
sented, a stranger might have faycied himself in a land of abun. 
dance. They brought boiled chickens, eggs, boiled rice, and 
bread ; this last article. being made into thin cakes, ig either dried 
in the sun, or b»ked upon hot stones. They prepare it fresh for 
every meal. Wine, as a forbidden beverage, was not offered to 
us.. We supped upon the roof, as we sat; and were somewhat 
surpriged in being told we were to sleep there also. ‘This the 
Agia sui! would be necessary, in order to avoid the fleas ; but 
they swarmed in sufficient number to keep the whole party sleep- 
less, and quite in torment, during the few hours we abited toa 
vain expectation of repose. ‘Phe lapse of a century has got effect- 
ed the smallest change in the manners of the inhabitants of this 
country, ag appears by the accounts earlier travellers have given 
of the accommodations thev obtained. Bishop Pococke’s de- 
scription of his lodging at Tibcrias exactly corresponds with that 
efour reception here. A wicker shed, or hovel, upon one side of 
ike roof, wes fognd capable of contaiping six of us: the rest ex: 











tended themselves, in the open air, upon the staccoed roof, ang 

haps, on that account, were somewhat further removed trom 
the ceatre of the swarm of vermin ; our situation being, literally, 
a focus, or point of concourse. ! 

At three o’clock we roused all the party, and were on horse- 
back a little before four. We could discern the town of Acre, 
and the Romulus frigate at anchor, very distinctly from this piace. 
In a cemetery hard by, we noticed a grave, so construcied as te 
resemble an Egyptian mummy : it was plastered over, and cfier- 
wards’a face and feet had been painted upon the heap, uke 
those pictured upon the cases wherein mummies are deposit- 
ed. After leaving Shefhamer, the mountaipous terruory begins, 
and the road winds among vallies covered with beautiful trees. 
Passing these hills, we entered that pari of Galilee hich belong- 
ed to the tribe of Zabulon ; whence, according to the triumphal 
song of Deborah and Barak, issued to the battle against Siscva, 
* they that handled the pen of the writer.” ‘The scenery is, te 
the full, as delightful as in the rich vales upon the gouth of Crimea; 
it reminded us of the finest parts of Kent and Surrey. The soil, 
although stony, is exceedingly rich, but now entirely neglected. 
‘That a man so avaricious a¢ Djeasar could not discern the bad 

olicy of his mode of government was somewhat extraordinary, 
is territories were uncultivated, because he annihilated ali the 
hopes of, industry ; but had it pleased bim to encourage the la- 
bors of the husbandman, he might have been in possession of 
more wealth and power than any Pacha in the Grand Signor’s 
dominions. ‘The delightful plain of Zabulon appeared every 
where covered with a spontaneous vegetation, flourishing in the 
wildest exuberance. ‘The same. proof of its fertility is given by 
other travellers. As we proceeded across this plain, a castle, once 
the acropolis of the city of Sapphura, appeared upon a hill, dis- 
tant from Shefhamer about seven miles. Its name is still pre- 
served in the appellation of a miserable village, called Sephoury, 
An ancient aqueduct, which conveyed water to the city, now © 
serves to supply several small malls | We were told that the 
French had been quartered in all these villages; that their con- 
duct had rendered the name of a Frenchman, once odious, very 
popular among the Arabs; that they paid punctually for every 
thing they required; and left behind them notions, concerning the 
despotic tyranny of the Turks, which the government of that 
country will not find it easy to eradicate. We ascended the hill 
to the village; and found the sun’s rays, even at this early hour 
of the morning, almost insupportable. Hf we had not adopted the 
precaution of carrying umbrellas it would have been impossible 
to continue the journey. The Cactus Ficus. Indicus, or Prickly 
Pear, which grows toa prodigious size in the Holy Land, as in 
Egypt, where it is used as a fence for the hedges of inclosures, 





sprouted luxariantly among the rocks, displaying its gaudy ye), 
low biossoms, awidst ‘horns, deiying all haman approwch. We 
alierwards saw this plant, witha sem, ur trunk, a> large as the 
mainimasi of a trigate. Lt prodaces a delicious couling truit, which 
becomes ripe towards the end of July, and is then sold in alb the 
marke's ol the country, 

Supphura, or Sepphoris, now Sephowry, was once the chief 
eity and bulwark of Gal.lee. ‘The remains ot its fortifications ex. 
hibited to us an existing work of Herod, who, after its destrug. 
tion by Varus, not vnly rebuilt and fortified i, but made it the 
chief city of is tetrareny, Bere was held one of the five Sane. 
drims of Judea. Ls imuabuants ofien revolted against the Ro. 
mans. Ji wasso advan egeously situated for defence, that it was 
deemed impreguable. In later ages it bore the name of Dioca. 
sarea, Josephos relates, that the inhabitants of Senphoris ami. 
cably eutveaied Vespasian, whew he arrived iv Pwwlemais. Hap. 
duin commemorates medals of the eity, cuined afierw ards, under 
the Rom»ns, in the reigns of Domiijan and ot Trajan. We were 
Not fortunate jn our seaich for medals, euhcr here, or in any other 
part of the Holy Land ; and, speaking genesally of the country, 
these antiquities were so exceedingly rare. that the peasants seem. 
ed unacquainted with the objects of oyr rnquiry. This was po 
the case among the Arabs in Egypt, por it avy part of Greece 
It is true, the French had preceded us. and they might have car. 
ried off the tew winch had af late years been discovered ; but they 
had weightier matters to consider, and the inhabitants among 
whom we made our inquiry did nat mention having supplied 
them with any reliques of this kind. When we arrived in the 
village, we were invited to visit the [louse of St. Awne. Te 

roposal surprised us, coming from persons jn the Arab dress; 
but we afterwards found that the inhabitants of Gatilee, and 0! 
the Holy Land in general, are so often Christians as they or 
Mahometans: indeed they sometimes consider themsel ves equal 
ly followers of Mahomet and of Christ. The Drases, concerning 
whom, notwithstanding the detailed account published by Nie 
buhr and by Volney. we have never received due historical 
formation, worship Jonas, the prophets, and Mahomet. They 
have also Pagan rites; and some among them certainly ofict 
their highest adoration to a calf. This vecount of their religion 
we received from a sensible. and well informed member of thei 
own community The worship of the calf is accounted for, 18 
their Egyptian origin. the remains of superstition, equally antien, 
being sti'l retained in that country Although the vicinily o 
Mount Libanus may be considered as the residence of the mail 
horde of this people. stragglers, and detached parties of thea 
may be found in every part of the Holy Land. The inhabitants 
ef Sepphoury are generally Maronites; yet even here we four 
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some Drates, Those of Nazareth are Greeks, Maronites, and 
@atholics. Cana of Galilee is tenanted by Greeks only ; so i8 
the town of Tiberias In Jerusalem there are sects of every de- 
nomination, and, perhaps, of almost every religion apon earth, 
As to those who call themselves Christians, in 0; postion (o 
Moslems, we found them divided into sects, with whose dis- 
tinctions we were often onacqasinied. It is said there are no 
Lutherans ; and if we add, that, ry -: name of a 
ity, every degrading superstition and profane rite, equally re- 
mete ene the eblighiened tenets of the Gospel, and the dig- 
nity of human nature, are professed and tolerated, we shall 
afford a true picture of the state of society in this couniry — 
The cause may be easily assigned ‘The pure Gospel of 
Christ, everywhere the herald of civilization and of science, is 
almost as little known in the Holy Land as in Qulitornia or New 
Holland. A series of legendary traditions, mingled with remains 
of Judaism, and the wretched phantasies of illiterate ascetics, 
may now and then exhibit a glimmering of heavenly light; but 
if we seek for the blessed effects of Christianity in the Land of 
Canaan, we must look for that peried, when “ the desert shall 
blossom as the rose, und the wilderness become a fiuitful field.” 
For this reason we had early resolved to make the sacred Scrip- 
tures our only guide throughonat this territory; and the delight 
afforded by the internal evidences of truth, in every instance 
where their fidelity of description was proved by a comparison 
with existing, documents, surpassed even ali that we had antici- 
pate! Such extraordinary instances of coincidence, even with 
the customs of the country as they are now exhibited, and so ma- 
ny wonderful examples of illastration afforded by contrasting the 
simple narative with the appearances presented, made us only 
tegret the shortness of our time, and the limited sphere of our 
abilities for the comparison. When the origine! Compiler of “ Ob- 
servations om various Passages of Scriptures,” andertook to place 
them in a new light, and to explain their meaning by relations 
incidently mentioned in books of Westune and Travels into the 

ast, he ws struck by commonications the Authors of those 
Sooks were themselves not aware of having made; and, it is pos- 
sible. his commentators may discern similar instances in the brief 
record of our. journey. But if the Travellers who have visited 
this country, (and many of them were men of more than ordina- 
ry talents) had been allowed full leisure for the inquiry, or had 
merely stated what they might have derived solely from a view 


of the country, abstracted fromthe consideration and detail of the 


lamentable mummery whereby the monks in all the Convents 
have gratified the credulity of every traveller for so many centa- 
ties, and which in their subsequent relations they seem to have 
sopied from each other, we should have had the means of eluci- 
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dating the Sacred Writings, perhaps ia every instance; wherg 
the meaning has been “ not determinable by the methods com. 
monly used by learned men.” 

(To be continued. J 


EARLY PIETY. 


Sb me time ago, when a powerful revival of religion took placé 
in several parts of Massachusetts, a young lady in Boston of res. 
pectable connections, fashionable life, and improved education, 
Wes, among the number in that town, brought to an experimen. 
tal knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ: As “with 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation,” she in the prime of life, amid 
her gayest friends and companions, was by grace enabled to 
«come out from among them,” and publicly to devote herself te 
a covenaht God and his people. | R: : 

On an occasion so deeply’ essive anid gratifying, looking 
ground and perceiving several of her former companions. she was 
moved with Christian affection and addressed them in words to 
the following effect: ‘‘ Farewell, miy beloved youth and dear 
friends, farewell ; we must now part for ever !—* For ever ”— 
No, let me recal the word and recommend to you my Jesvs and 
my Redeemer. _ Embrace him too, and then we shall not part 

or ever, we shall go on our way even now, rejoicing together. 
Bat if you continue strangers to him, we must part: and unless 
you are brought to ‘experience the regenerating and sanctifying 
influence of the Holy Spirit ofour God—as I said at first, “ we 
mast part for ever /”—She concladed in singing :— 


“ How happy are they, 

Who the Saviour obey.”&c. 
ahd “ Ye glittering toys of earth, adieu! 
A nobler choice be mine ; 

A real prize attracts my view, 
A treasare all divine.” 








ELEGANT EXTRACT. 


Te path of life opens upon the young eye as full of flowe's 
and sweets. It appears direct, and of an easy ascent, where noé 
thing can annoy or interrupt But when we have arrived at the 
further end of it, the view is changed —We from that point look 
back upon snares we have fallen into, as well as the perils we 
have escaped, and become astonished that we have had a progress 
so successful. The hazardous journey is drawn in strong colors 
before our children ; but they. proceed on, charmed by false ap- 
pearances, until they suffer in their taro, as we have done before 
them. We have, however, great cause of gratitude to a kind 
Providence, that our experience and caution, when assiduously 
and timely exerted, to save the greater part of our posterity from 
those disgraceful enormities which render the lives of a few com- 
pletely wretched and miserable, and load those of others with dis- 
tress and calamity, 

Why then will not the young, the tender part of the communi- 
ty, avail themselves of the wisdom of those who have gone on the 
path beforethem? Why will not the promising young man, in 
whose character the hopes of his parents are fondiy centered, and 
the blooming beauty, whose countenance sheds the rays of cheer- 
fulness round the domicil of her family, watch the eye of expe- 
rience, and hang on the lap of matured understanding? If the 
tender love of the parents unfortunately robs them of that firmness 
which they ought to use in the government of their children, one 
ought to be led to conclude, that this alone would incline the’child 
to search for their wishes, and to perform them with alacrity. In 
a life filled with temptations to errors fatal in their nature ; in a 
path through a wilderness full of dangers and evils, one would 
suppose that young travellers would gladly avail themselves of the 
wisdom experience has given. Yet too many rush on heedlessly 
over the ruin of thousands who have fallen a prey in the same 
ways they are pursuing.—Ch. Cad, 





DEATH OF Mrs. M P 





Sue was born, according to the best information the writer of 
this has been abie to obtain, on the easiern shore of the Chesa. 
peake, in the state of Mar yland. But she was broaght up in the 
state of Delaware, unto which her parents moved while she was 
quite young. This young lady was entirely devoted te the gay 
aod vain amusements of high life. She spent her youth in the 
fashionable vices of the age ; and theugh the smallness o: ber for. 
tune did not sufier her to | Zo to such great lengths, as some of her 
cotemporaries, in the pleasures and follies of the world, yet her 
heart seemed wholly engrossed withthem Soon after she came 
to the vears of a woman, she entered into the bonds of matrimo. 
ny. But she had enjoyed the companion of her life only a few 
months before she heard the voice of death, and bid adieu to all 
terrestrial things. 

While she lay on the bed of death, her conscience, patting on 
the aspect of a stern and tremendous judge, menaced her with de. 
struction. Her sins overspread her mind like thick and black 
clouds, bursting around her in thander and lightning ; and the 
sense of remorse for the follies of a life devoted to the world, and 
the fearful apprehensions of what awaited her ineternity, admin. 
istered unto her large draughts of wormwood and gall. 

In her extreme distress she sent for a minister of the Gospel. 
When he camewhe found her in the agonies of repentance—and 
tn the agonies of death. He spent a few moments in recomment- 
ing Jesus Christ unto her, and in addressing the throne of grace 
on her behalf. While he was in this exercise, Gop heard the 
breathings of her sorrowful heart, manifested himself unto her, 
and gave her a full assorance of the pardon of her sins, and of the 
acceptance of her person in Jesus Christ, Jog filled her heart; 
she expressed it to her friends ; she retarned it in thanks to her 
Gop ; and recommending her spirit unto her redeemer. in words 
similar to these. “ O thou eternal Son of Gop, I commit my im- 
mortal spirit unto thy gracious hands,” she closed her eyes on the 
world, and slept in death. 









POETRY. 
































J D 
of By 
ve To tute I lift my longing eyes, 
as Thou source of all my joy ; 
ay Vouchsafe to hear my plaintive cries, 
- For sin would me destroy. 
I’m in a wilderness of tears 
né Where pow’rful foes unite ; 
10- For me they lay ten thousand snares ; 
al O Lord! maintain my right! 
Up to the throne where Jesus pleads, 
ie May my devotions rise ! 
ck 4 There, there for me he intercedes, 
the | With pity in his eyes. 
ind 
in- Thou fascinating world! how long 
Thy charms have been my theme! 
ae Pleas’d with thy chains, in frenzy strong, 
nd. I did of freedom dream ! 
ce 
the Hell hop’d to hail my advent soon; 
rer’, Where fiends, tormented, groan 5 
But Jesus did reverse my doom, 
het And made his mercy known. 
d 
~! Lord, how can I forget that grace 
the Which thou didst freely give ! 


May I, on earth, thy goodness praise, 
And die with thee to live! 


Reflections on @ Spring Morning, by J—,}—~ 


Bright in the east the glorious sun appears, 
Before his presence fade the twinkling stars, 

Nature enliven’d with his beams, 

Sweetly illuminated seems ; 

Mortals awak’d from midnight dreams, 
Hail the sweet morn which dissipates their fears. 


How beauteous, how sublime th’ anfolding scene 
How bright creation, smiling apd serene ! 

So lately wrapt in sable gloom, 

The emblem of the silent tomb, 

Which, after death, must be the doom 
Of every mortal on the vast terrene ! 


If aught the soul with pleasure can inspire, 
The fancy charm, and wake devout desire, 

It is a beauteous morn in Spring, 

In which the feather’d songsters sing 

Instinctive praise to Heav’n’s high King, 
At whose command the shades of night retire. 


In yonder mead I see the playful lamb, 
(Emblem of innocence !) skip round his dam ; 
"No ill designs his looks betray, 

But there, most innogently gay, 

He hails the fair unfolding day 
Which beams upon the world serene and calm. 


Up from the ground, alarm’d the squirrel leaps 

Upon yon beech, from which he slily peeps, 
And pertly sits and chatters there, } 
As if the world his empire were, 
And me he vainly tries to scare, 

And not one single moment silence keeps. 
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Now let me walk where Hoeking bends his way, 
And mark the progress of the orb of day, 

Whose all invigorating light, 

As he ascends meridian height, 

Breaks on my eyes witb lustre bright, 
And seems to bid me join the gen’ral lay. 


Ah! how cam’, a fallen creatare, sing, 
Whose days and years are ever on the wing? 
Alas! my winter comes apace, 
Which will the bloom of youth efface, 
And death ere long will me embrace, 
And prove himself an unrelenting King ! 


a When shall I burst the tyrants pow’r and rise; 

a And Spring Immortal open on my eyes ? 
When Heav’n proinuiges the decree 
From land to land, from sea to sea, 
That Time no longer here shali be, 

Then shall I soar and shine above the skies | 


Now to behold creation deck’d in flowers, 
Reanimaies my sad desponding powers ; 
I will extol my Maker’s name, 
Who built the earth’s stupendous frame ; 
His trath and goodness loud proclaim 
Ye living creatures, and ye sylvan bowers ! 


AN EXTRACT FROM A MANUSCRIPT POEM ENTITLEX 
“ Tuouests acainst Deism.” 


The death, resurrection, and final destiny of the Deisé. 











By J D 





More serious grows the subject of my muse, 
A scene terrific opens to my views, 

I see the Deist on a dying bed ; 

He feels, he feels unutterable dread ;— 
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Fixeruciating pains dissolve his frame, 

To all around he looks for help, in vain. 

He’s now about to bid the world adieu, 

Good God! what horrors open to his view ! 

Trembling he stands upon this mortal shore, 

Shrinks back, appall’d, unwilling to explore 

A vast eternity that lies before. 

Time, once so lavish, is about to close, 

Hark ! how he groans! he feels inereasing woes! 

An Angel’s arm can’t save him from his doom, 

Pregnant with misery beyond the tomb. 

On weeping friends he casts his baleful eyes, 

Heav’n’s justice‘owns, and in keen anguish dies } 
Now let bis body moulder in the clay, 

Uniil the great, the dread decisive Day. 

My fancy now anticipates the hoar, 

As present, when the dread and Sovereign Pow’r 

Shall bid the wheels of nature cease to roll, 

And all her laws dissolve from pole to pole ! 

Revolving planets from their seats are hurl’d, 

By fire dissolv’d, they burst upon the world! 

The flaming sun, from his fix’d centre driv’n, 

Leads dire confusion thro’ unbounded Heav’n! 

» An Angel strong, borne on the fiery tide, 

With his right hand sweeps suns and stars aside! 

Lo! now the dread, the final hour is come ! 

The trumpet loud proclaims the gen’ral doom ! 

Louder and louder hear the elarion roar, 

Which wakes the sleeping dead from shore to shore ! 

They rise, obedient to the trumpet’s sound, 

The great assize begins, dread and profound ! 

See millions gather’d at the flaming bar, 

Great God! and is the bold F'ree-ihinker there ? 

Yes—but how changed! a subject of despair ! 

What do his futile arguments avail, 

‘Now fiends fall prostrate, and the good turn pale ? 

The glorious Saviour, whom he once disown’d, 
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In awful majesty now sits enthron’d, 
The sweet, the mediatorial hour is o’er; 

And mercy’s offer’d to the wreteh no more ! 

The SAVIOUR! how anlike the man of grief, 

Who came from heav’n’s bright realms to our relief! 

Unlike the Prince ef Peace, once crucifi’d, Ac. 
T’o ransom sinners from hell gaping wide! : ‘ 
Unlike the GOD who burst the marble tomb, 7 
And gose triumphant to reverse our doom! 

He speaks—hell trembles at his awful word, 

Aod shining hosts acknowledge him their Lord.— 
Eternal destiny is in his hand ; 

Who can the fierceness of his wrath withstand ? 
Or who declare the kindness which he bears 

T’o all his saints, once batii’d in grief and tears? 
He speaks—the saints mount joyful up to heav’n ; 
He speaks—and sinners down to hell are driv’. 
He speaks—and fate fulfils his fix’d decree, 
Trembling, these sink to endless misery ! 


The soul—a wilderness without religion—niade fruitful by 
grace, 


There is a WILDERNESS beneath, 

(Where darkness reigns, and monsters keep) 
More dismal than the shades of death, 

In Apalachian ravines deep ; 















More cheerless than the desert isles 
Of vast Superior’s stormy lake, 

Where social comfort never smiles— 
Nor sun-beams gild the tangled brake ; 


More dreary than the deepest shade 
Of India’s Tyger haunted wood ; 

Than western forests unsurvey’d, 
Where crouching panthers lark for blood. 
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Not Huron’s shores are half so sad, 
With thickest shades of fir o’ercast ; 


Nor Zaara’s monsters half so bad, 
As those that roam this fearfal waste ! 


It is the dark unrighteous soul, 
By pure religion unrefin’d, 

(Where all the hateful passions prowl) 
The frightful WinpERNess or Minp. 


Behold the Spirit from on high 
Descends upon the dreary place— 
The desert blooms—the monsters fly— 


And lo! a fruitful field of grace ! 


Get thee up and die—Deut. xxxii. 49, 50. 


Is it a thing so small, 
So easy to comply, 

When summon’d by a sudden call, 
To get us up and die ? 


For those, who humbly keep 
The faith by Christ bestow’d, 
To die, is but to fall asieep 
In the soft arms of God. 


O! could I thus otk down, 
To everlasting rest, 

Without a ling’ring sigh or groan, 
On my Redeemer’s breast ! 


Jesus, thy blood apply, 
Thy mind and Spirit give ; 
Then shall I get me up and die, 
Then shall I truly live. 





